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SA TURDA Y, FEBRUARY 14, 1852. 
—_——— 
LTHOUGH the session is yet 
very young, several matters 
connected with our specialties 





Parliament, and should not be 
lost sight of by our readers. On the 4th inst. 
in answer to a question by Mr. Osborne, as to 
the intended course in regard to the Metro- 
politan Buildings Bill laid on the table at the 
close of last session (and reviewed by us at the 
time), Lord Seymour (first Commissioner of 
Works and Buildings) said he had brought in 
the Bill with the view of obtaining opinions 
regarding it; and he meant again to introduce 
it in the present session, in order to its being 
referred to a committee, with the view of ob- 
taining such information as was not to be pro- 
cured in any other way. It seems strange that 
this should be necessary, after the many 
attempts that have been made: still by the means 
proposed (if the evidence be of the right sort, 
and ample,) the materials will be collected, out 
of which, in practical hands, a practicable Bill 
may be constructed. Even if this be done, as 
many persons qualified to afford valuable sug- 
gestions will have no opportunity of doing so 
before the proposed committee, or be unwilling 
to expose themselves to the annoyance of cross- 
examination and badgering; and as those who 
will be called to do so, however skilful and 
jadicious, cannot be expected to represent all 
the experience and wisdom capable of being 
brought to bear on the subject ; it behoves all 
who are in any way interested, directly or col- 
laterally, as much as in them lies, to address 
themselves to its consideration, and contribute 
their practical deductions for the common 
good; to the end that a statute be obtained 
which shall protect the lieges, obviate official 
abuses, clear up legal and technical ambigui- 
ties, and withal offer no obstructions to the 
progress of art, and harass or trammel as little 
as may be private judgment and enterprise. 
It might even be a consideration how far the 
fact that any Buildings Bill, like all man’s 
“best laid schemes,” must still be but an im- 
perfect work (the more especially seeing the 
rapid strides of constructive science, which is 
constantly liable to render obsolete in a day our 
pet formule, and thus to invoke fresh amend- 
ments), should prompt the institution of a per- 
manent Court, net merely to carry out the letter 
of the law, but, having that as its basis, in- 
vested with discretionary powers, rendered 
safe by diffusion amongst a body elected by 
the united voice of proprietors, architects, and 
builders, 

The Master Carpenters’ Society have met 
several times on the subject, and have dis- 
cussed the prepriety of presenting petitions 
against the Law Court proposed to be estab- 
lished by Lord Seymour’s Bill, with its dan- 
gerously arbitrary powers, and praying that 
the Bill to be brought in may be limited to 
enforcing incombustible walls and roof-cover- 
ing, and that the district surveyors be remune- 
rated by a fixed salary instead of fees. That 
previous Buildings Acts for the metropolis 


have been brought forward in| 


have produced confined and miserable houses 
for the working classes, and have failed to 
ensure sounder construction than is found in 
places where there are no legislative enactments 
on the subject, is certain; but the possibility 
of narrowing the Act to the limits mentioned 
is not at first sight obvious: of this hereafter. 
The aspect of affairs in the present Metro- 
politan Buildings Court has not improved. 
The referees and the registrar, unfortunately, 
still “‘ agree to differ,” and much obstruction 
is necessarily the result. A rule has been 
obtained in the Bail Court to show cause why 
the referees should not be compelled to adju- 
dicate upon a requisition sent into them relative 
to the erection of what was Moufflet’s Tavern, 
on Knightsbridge-green. When this matter 
is argued, some of the results of these differ- 
ences will probably be shown. Our business, 
however, is not with them just now, but with 
Parliament. 

On the same evening it was stated that the 
Corporation of London had undertaken the 
formation of a new metropolitan cattle market, 
in place of Smithfield. 


Directly after, came complaints as to the 
ventilation of the New House of Commons, 
and Mr. Hume made an attack on the stained 
glass windows and the metal work. As a 
sequence, Dr. Reid was called to the bar of 
the House on the 6th, when he threw the 
whole blame on Mr. Barry, maintaining that, 
although deputed to ventilate the house, 
obstructions were thrown in his way, so that 
he could not possibly effect it. 


‘* The interior of the house,’’ said he, ‘‘is sub- 
ject to currents of air from every side, that blow 
hot one moment and cold the next. On the first 
evening that the House met doors were torn off in 
some passages leading to the house, from which 
gusts of air came into the house from every side. 
You might as well ask me to regulate the winds 
and currents of the Bay of Biscay, as expect me to 
ventilate the house if the doors and windows of the 
entrances leading to the house are not placed under 
my control. The second difficulty is, that there 
are numberless chimneys surrounding the house, 
which poison the atmosphere by the carbonic acid 
they send forth. There are torrents of smoke 
coming into the house and its approaches from 
these chimneys, so that the house stands in an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid. The next condition 
is, that the lights in and about the house should be 
placed under such limitations as should permit of 
due ventilation. I appeal to any member who will 
go into the corridor ; there are eight doors leading 
into it, and not a light in it is ventilated. It is like 
sitting here above a gas-lamp.’’ 

For 7,0002. Dr. Reid said he would undertake 
“‘to build, warm, and ventilate a chamber for the 
Commons which would hold all the members, 
and allow them to see each other,” and would 
relieve them from their principal annoyances in 
the present House. 


On the ! 1th the matter was again brought 
forward, when the House authorised Dr. Reid 
to make such temporary improvements as he 
thought necessary. The tone of Dr. Reid’s 
remarks was unjustifiable. We are informed 
on good authority that every requisition he 
made, with the exception of the removal of the 
paint on the floor, which the Commissioners 
of Works would not sanction, was attended 
to; and that the drains complained of by 
him were put in by his own men from-his own 
drawings. 

There have been many mistakes made in 
this matter, much mismanagement and bad 
feeling shown on one side or the other, and it 
is quite time that further waste of money 
should be stopped. We are unable to recog- 
nise the difficulty said to exist in ventilating 








such a chamber, when money is no object, and 
provision for it contemplated ab initio. It 
will scarcely be believed when we say, that 
58,0007. have already been spent on the ven- 
tilation of the new House of Commons, and 
that a staff, costing, we are told, 1,300/. a year, 
is engaged to work it. 


We must, at the same time, take the liberty 
of begging members of the House to be a 
little patient and reasonable, and to give new 
arrangements a fair trial. The inconsiderate 
way (if it be not a breach of privilege to say 
so), in which they rushed into an expenditure 
of thousands last session for the alteration of 
an untried house, might lead some to doubt 
gravely both their sagacity and prudence. 

We may add herein parenthesis, that on the 
11th her Majesty was pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood on Mr. Barry. 

Before the ventilating discussion took place, 
Lord Seymour obtained leave to bring in one 
Bill to regulate the supply of water to the 
metropolis ; and Mr. Mowatt another, with the 
same end in view, adding to it the improve- 
ment of the drainage. 

Lord Seymour said that he thought the 
Thames water beyond the tidal influence 
would be found a fit source of supply. He 
was opposed to the course recommended by 
the Board of Health, that of going to the 
sands of Surrey fora supply; did not think 
that the supply of water should be left to 
Government, but to private enterprise; that 
these works would be carried out with more 
efficiency and more economy by companies 
than by municipal corporations, which would 
be always liable to be guided by questions of 
expediency instead of purely by the real ob- 
jects to be accomplished, namely, that of pro- 
tecting the consumer from bad water, from an 
insufficient supply, and from extravagant 
charges, and that the Bill he would bring in 
would simply control; he thought that the 
source of the supply should be under the in- 
spection of the Government, that the supply 
should be ample, that means for filtering the 
water should be provided, that the reservoirs 
should be covered, and that the rate of charge 
should be under the control of Parliament. 

Mr. Mowatt said his Bill would be essen- 
tially a ratepayers’ Bill. He proposed that the 
metropolis should be divided into seventeen 
distinct districts; in each district the rate- 
payers should have the power of electing dis- 
trict commissioners for the administration of 
affairs; that these two matters, namely, the 
water supply and the drainage, should be 
under the direction and control of such district 
commission ; that these commissioners should 
have the power to elect out of their own body 
a given number of persons to act as special 
commissioners in respect to the water supply 
and drainage; that in addition to those special 
commissioners the Government should asso- 
ciate four other commissioners—one to repre- 
sent the Woods and Forests, as the Crown 
property might be affected, another to represent 
the Poor-law Board, and the other two to 
represent other boards more especially under 
the control of the Government; in other 
words, he proposed that the Government 
should have a voice in the working of this 
commission. He thought that water was not 
a fit subject to be dealt with by a trading 
company. He would leave the commissioners 
to settle the source, and would give them the 
power of rating the metropolis for any sum 
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not exceeding 1s. in the pound for any one 
year. 

Here, then, we have for consideration a 
number of important questions, in the proper 
settlement of which all are interested. 





DISCUSSION ON POLYCHROMATIC 
EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Tue paper on the Polychromy of Greek 
Architecture read at the Institute of British 
Architects on the 12th ult. and printed in our 
pages, has served as the text fora long and 
animated discussion at two following meetings 
of the Institute. We can only give an outline 
of what was said. On the 26th ult. Mr. 
Donaldson commenced the discussion. He 
said,—The great point of difference on the 
question of Polychromy would be found in the 
opinions entertained as to the extent of its 
application. The pamphlet which M. Semper 
had presented to the Institute at the last 
meeting showed, he believed, that that gentle- 
man adhered to the opinion of M. Raoul 
Rochette, that the paintings of the Greeks 
were not properly mural paintings, but paint- | 
ings upon tablets, which might be removed at | 
pleasure. M. Hittorff, on the contrary, was 
of opinion that all the paintings, used exter- | 
nally and internally (except votive offerings), | 
were strictly mural, and formed part of the 
walls themselves. 

The subject of Polychromy was not a mere | 


| 


question of curiosity, or pedantic antiquarian | ° 


research, but it was one of great importance | 
in their daily practice as architects, now that | 
there was an increased demand for the em-| 
ployment of colour in the decoration of houses. 
The general use of colour by the Egyptians 


was well known. The taste of the Romans | 


was a reflection of that of the Ezyptians and 


the Greeks, and in their architectural remains |! 
colour was universally to be traced, whilst the |Juster feeling, however, should make us feel | 


| became an object of particular notice and research. 


| Let the student inquire why the blossom of the 
rose never looks so charming as when contrasted 
with its own green leaves; and why the purple and 
yellow streaks on the corolla of the pansy make 
| that humble little plant one of the most lovely ; 
‘and let him observe with admiration the consum- 
| mate skill with which the great instructress will 
‘cause peace and harmony to prevail between the 
most hostile tints, and by her magic touch will con- 
vert horrid diseords—the greens and the oranges— 
the browns and the purples—into new sources of 
beauty and pleasure.”’ 


Mr. Penrose, Fellow, said, that although his 
studies at Athens had been directed rather to 
form than to colour, it was impossible to live, 
as he had, for many months under the shadow 
of the Parthenon and the Theseum without 
making some observations on the colouring of 
these temples. On one point in Mr. Donald- 
son’s paper he must venture entirely to differ 

with him, viz. with respect to the painting of 
the echinus of the Doric capital. He was 
quite satisfied there was no painting whatever 
on the echinus. Then, in regard to the 
epitrachelium, as he would call it,—not the 
hypotracheliam,—the hollow curve above the 
small necking (the hypotrachelium being 
below it), he believed that that member 
also had not been painted in the Parthenon. 
He agreed with Mr. Donaldson in thinking 
that the cases of the doors were of bronze at 
the Parthenon, and that the doors were of the 
sam* material. Proceeding to consider the 
subject generally, Mr. Penrose said that its 
importance was quite evident. The archi- 
tecture of the Greeks could not be thoroughly 
understood without studying their polychromy. 
A considerable advance had been made in that 


of Greek Architecture referred to a period when 
it would have been considered absolutely 
sacrilege to. enunciate the idea, that any one of 
those exquisite temples could have been deco- 
rated with colour. He thought it very pro- 
bable that the temples of rough stone were 
coloured, but not those of marble; or at all 
| events not to any great extent. 

Mr. Twining, Visitor, begged to offer a few 
observations on the practical application of 
polychromy to modern works, and to give some 
reasons why it should be very sparinglyapplied, 
especially in this country. If all materials, 
‘rough stone, white marble, and the more 
| beautiful coloured marbles, such as. those in 
the Duomo and Campanile of Florence, were 

to be painted, all distinction as to the relative 

| value would be lost. Climate was also an 
|essential consideration, and colours which 
would stand, and have a good effect in Greece, 
would not suit the climate of England. ‘There 
was a danger, also, of painted decorations 
taking the place of carving and sculpture, 
cg were so much more beautiful and valu- 
able. 

Mr. Fergusson considered the subject would 
| be incomplete without some reference to~the 
use of colour in Assyria, where the recent dis- 
‘coveries had brought: to light paintings; and 
| painted architecture, to an extent not found 

anywhere else except in Egypt. Whilst, how- 
| ever, the Egyptian paintings were intended to 
express werds and ideas, colour was applied in. 
| Assyria, as in Greece, te add to the beauty and 
| decoration of the palaces and temples. Honey- 


suckles, ovolos, scrolls, and other ornaments, 
usually called Greek, were found in Assyria, 


_and were coloured precisely as those given in 








‘the Greek restorations before the meeting. 
the nature of our climate, and even from our! The specimen exhibited from Metapontum,, 
| very veneration of the Greeks, we might be | seat iosens a oh | bape omg oe 
Reells tn edele thal rere ee Alle pital also, with its volutes, was essen- 
path to adult thane Stueyeneenyt tially Assyrian, and it was coloured as the one 


'new shown. There was no trace of the: Doric 


study, especially in M. Hittorff’s work. From 


vases of the ancients afforded abundant proof | ‘hat they had attained the same perfection in 


of its employment in another branch of art, | Paloting as in other arts; and we should 
In the Middle Ages buildings were profusely | rather doubt our own knowledge of what they 
decorated, not by the timid trials of inexpe- | did than their excellence in art, That colour 
rienced taste, but with the utmost boldness of | YS employed on the Greek temples it was 
crude, but glowing, colouring and gilding. A | impossible to doubt : the remains of it on the 
coloured monument in a medieval building | Parthenon were in such a state of preservation, 
now appeared a spot upon the plain stone- | and so correct in point of form, that the main 


|in Assyria; but all the lonic mouldings and 
|ornaments were found, and they were all 


coloured. Some of them were enamelled upon 


' bricks and plaster. These discoveries were of 


| the greatest importance in relation to the ques- 
| Gon of polychromy, being in faet the authority 
for its employment by the Greeks; and a 


work, but it should be remembered that the | fact was unquestionable. Mr. Penrose referred | proper study of them would go far to throw 


harmony with the grand mass, in order to| the Parthenon, and described by Mr. Brace- | 
ensure the general effect. With regard to the | bridge. These were coloured red, blue, and 
modern use of Polychromy, Mr. Donaldson | Yellow, and, in his opinion, were of earlier date 
referred to the instance of the Britjsh Museum, | than the Parthenon, and, no doubt, fragments 
the sculptures in which had received new life |0f the temples destroyed by the Persians. | 
and animation by the coloured back-grounds | This might have been the site of the work- | 
introduced under the direction of Mr, Sydney | shops for the builders of the present Par- | 
Smirke. The ceilings of the sculpture gal. | thenon ; and, indeed, among the remains, a 


leries in the s.useum had also been skilfully | closed jar containing colours was found. With | 





decorated, in unison with the walls, and it was | "egard to the limits of Polychromy, he was | 
at length possilvle, in some degree, to estimate decidedly in favour of some limits, and thought | 
the effect of such embellishments in Greek that the surfaces which were coloured were | 
buildings. Mr. Donaldson here read a com- | Comparatively small, especially in the shade ; | 
munication from Mr. Smirke containing the | but still, though the principal remains of | 
following passage :— | colours were to be found on the soffites, there 
Westover doubt: may still: hong: ebset the | were faint lines of patterns having been used 
question of external paiating in Greek architecture, | °° S°™e very exposed parts, as on the tenia and 
there need, at least, be none on the subject of regula of the architrave, sufficient, indeed, to 
interior polychromy. I do not suppose that any | lead to the belief that if the abacus, or echinus, 
one doubts as to the lavish use of colour within the | OT architrave had been painted, traces of such 
Greek temple. There was, indeed, a sort of neces- | painting also would be found. If the views of 
sity for this, in order to bring into harmony the | M. Semper and others, as to the use of tablets, 
wnat hae of te o_o sed in| wee correc be didnot think paral 
aatitiatenmanstiaennae poate te + = _ | building at Athens would have been called the 
lamps, as a religious rite, would wtb tg so aa Senay or: the: Ehasot VERmmn:Sibtaanpe: 
soot, that a periodic renewal of the surface deco- os earlier columns of Greek temples were of 
ration must have been an absolute necessity. The imestone, and these were invariably coated 
smoke nuisance was, you know, so great, owing with a fine stucco ; but when marble was used, 
perhaps to the imperfect nature of their lamps, that 48 4¢ Athens, of the finest and most expensive 
the atrium of a Roman’s house became so named kind, it was difficult to suppose that it would 
after it. I cannot imagine how ever we should | have been covered with stucco. 
have sunk, in these days, into such imbecility as | M. Semper then addressed the meeting, and 


regards the use of positive colours; in England 4.T i 
top, ‘whove- palutire have: Bing - boon the beet} did M. Horeaa. The latter said,—In modern 


colourists in Europe. Bunt the eighteenth century | 


the discovery of Greek excellence awoke in us new | for architectural embellishments ; as, for in- 


outlines and wonderful forms: it was not till long | COmbination of the metals. 
after, that the use of colour among the Greeks | 





times improvements in the industrial arts | wej i 
eighers to take their lot next. 
was truly the Boeotian period of our art, and when | offered here, and on the continent, a wide field |as to « first come first served 


whole of these edifices were origmally deeorated | t0 Some painted fragments discovered in an | Hght upoo the question: 


with colour, so as to render the accessories in | €XCavation made near the south-east angle of | 


To the discussion on the second evening we 
will return hereafter. 








RAILING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CONSOLATION FOR ENGLISHMEN, 

I Lert London in the midst of the bustle 
consequent on the Great Exhibition. Every 
newspaper was full of the heroic complaints of 
some traveller who had been ce‘ained “ten 


| minutes or more” by an express train, because 


some vagrant excursionists would come to town 
by cheap return tickets. Well, no doubt some 
of the complaints were justifiable, but, whether 
or no, I determined to take a note of the com- 
forts ineidental to continental railway travel- 
ling, and contrast’ them with the miseries of 
such matters athome. Qur route was through 
Belgium, up the Rhine, and thence on to Italy, 
The first “ little affair” was at the Calais sta- 
tion. Itis necessary to say at starting, that 
everywhere but in id, you have to pay 
for all luggage separately. Now, while this 
gives no greater security to the traveller, it 
causes him much trouble and vexation, besides 
adding amazingly to the length of the journey, 
seeing that he must be at the station from one 
quarter to three quarters of an hour earlier 
than in England. Arrived at the. station, the 
baggage is placed on a counter, by no means 
large enough to hold the whole, till the 
methodical gentry on the other side weigh and 
ticket each piece. The space om the counter 
18 so small to each party that he or she has to 
hold the pyramid together, and intreat the 

No rule exists 
;” so that you 


. t : are galled by seeing some favourite commis- 
and higher feelings, the attention of architectural | St@0ce, in the various stuccos, in the fictile i d y *s fav 


students was absorbed in the study of beautiful Wares, and in the extended application and | minutes after 


eposit a good cart-load twenty 
you have been waiting, and it is 


whipped off while you i 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton said that his knowledge | despair. But you ind obliged poe we ro 
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obliged to get the “billet” for the baggage 
before they will take your money forthe places, 
and, until you ean exhibit the tickets, you are 
not allowed to enter the waiting rooms. Under 
this concatenation of circumstances, it is pos- 
sible to fancy the confusion in the limited 
space outside the waiting-rooms. You can 
see them, however, if you cannot enter, and 
smart and spruce they look. A she “ official,” 
at the door, insists on an inspection of the 
tickets, and she is aided by a short, thin 
“ official,” with a cocked hat and flexible jaw. 
By the time rae have paid for the baggage, 
and showed the billets to the money-taker for 
places, and showed the money-takers’ tickets 
to the door-keepers, you have lost all idea of 
waiting-rooms, for the bell is ringing, the horn 
is blowing, the engine is fizzing, and—by 
gemini, I have forgotten my duty to Tue 
BuiLpeR, and have taken no note of “the! 
station accommodation.” At Lille there wa, | 
much confusion about who was for Belgium | 
and who for Paris; no time to alight, and on! 
again to the station within the Belgian fron- 
tier. Here all part‘es had to descend and unlock | 
all packages, and the time consumed was) 
considerable, with this and a sort of double- | 
shuffle of the trains on the rails. As we had 
been travelling since the early morning, I 
looked about fora “ladies’ room,” but in vain ; 
and, shame to say, we all had to stand about 
till it was our turn to deal off. Station 
after station was reached, and not till four) 
o’clock in the afternoon, at Malines, was there | 
a ladies’ room to be found. Another shame 
on these Belgians, who are so near civilization | 
and yet unimproved in these matters. The ' 
same want of attention to the convenience of’ 
their female passengers is manifested through- 
out the Belgian and Rhine railways. At Verviers 
there is a very Jarge station, with a commo-_ 
dious building, but no ladies’ room: at a dis- | 
tance from the platform, in a sort of garden, 
are built two rustic cottages, separated by a 
small plantation, severally inscribed Pour les 
Dames, Pour les Hommes, not legible, how- 
ever, till blunders are frequently made. 

The Germans now “ take up the running,” 
and their arrangements deserve the severest 
censure, for the only attention they pay to their 
travellers’ wants, except at the very largest 
stations, is a small lean-to building, divided 
in the centre with two doors, labelled, Fiir da- 
men, Fiir mannen. At the first-class stations 
matters are not much better, as no ladies’ 
room is to be found to place your ladies in 
safety in while you look aker the baggage and 
carriage. The railway from Heilbronn runs 
through Wurtemburg on to the Lake of Con- 
stance. To make any progress, you must 
start at six o’clock, and as the stations on the 
continent are generally some distance from the 
towns or the best hotels, this entails rising 
from an hour and a half to two hours earlier. 
Bearing this in mind, and that the train reaches 
the lake between four and five in the afternoon, 





there is no ladies” room thoughout the whole | 
There are at the extreme end of the 


route. 
stations small places, as before described, with 
two doors actually acting on the same door- 
post, altogether an outrage on decency, and 
casting an undeserved indignity on one portion 
of the passengers. [ observe in your paper 
how our London institutes receive foreign en- 
gineers and architects, and take delight in 
honouring them and showing them attention. 
But I protest, after the above and what fol- 
lows, that it is. altogether upmanly to treat 
with common courtesy or good feeling any of 
the parties engaged in any way in the omis- 
sions and commissions which are so abomi- 
nable. And it is less excusable from having 
our station arrangements made long before 
theirs, and which their-heads of departments 
must have seen. 

It is only fair to state that this railway is 
admirably constructed, describing three- 
fourths of a circle occasionally, te mount an 
incline and overcome what, but a few years 
ago, would have been thought impracticable 
gradients. The carriages are on the American 
plan,—very long, and having a walk up the 
centre, with double seats on each side. They 
have four whee!s at each end, two and two 


quite close tagether; anithe break seems to| 








bea simple wedge between these contiguous heavily, and carriages and conveyances being 
wheels, with the point upwards, and which is in request, the confusion was complete. The 
raised by a lever as circumstances require.; bawling of drivers, the want of order, the 
The rate they travel at is about half our speed, importunities of loathsome beggars, and a tall 
and therefore these arrangements may answer, | official, with a considerable cane, unmercifully 
while they would be totally inapplicable with beating the drivers and touters, made up a 
increased velocity. The passenger fare is gene- | scene not to be equalled. Having at length 
rally very much ise our tariff. ‘got a carriage, we scrambled through the 
The next line we came to was between Como mud, touters, and beggars, grateful that we 
and Milan, and is too short to require, or de-, were not robbed also. Two days’ experience 
serve, particular remark, other than to say that of our driver and conductor convinced us that 
the rooms were very prettily painted in fresco, they were both civil fellows, working very hard 
and were well furnished ; but there were no for but moderate pay, and intelligent enough 
separate rooms, as before. From Milan, the to follow any reasonable instructions. But the 
railway is open to Treviglio, and thence it is driver had wheals on his back, inflicted at the 
being made to Verona; from which place it is caprice of the before-mentioned official for 
open to Venice. The hiatus between Treviglio some infraction of unwritten regu'a‘ions. On 
and Verona is about a day and a hali’s land our return by the same railway, at one station 
journey, and will take a considerable time yet a gentleman got into our first-class carriage 
to complete. The station at Milan is altogether smoking a cigar, and spat on the carpet. It 
mean, and unworthy of so considerable a city | was @ saloon carriage for ladies and gentlemen, 
On arriving at Treviglio there were no horses | and, excepting the surprise of our party, this 
to be had, in consequence of a tour the proceeding was taken by the rest quite asa 
Emperor was making ia that neighbourhood. Matter of course. On our return from Naples 
We were invited very politely to wait in the | we determined to come by the railway to Capua; 
“Sala ”’ for the “prima classe.” As we had_ to do which, and to get on reasonably during 
to wait a very considerable time I had an’ the day, you must start at six o’clock in the 
opportunity to remark on the building. It morning. It is a regulation that carriages 
must be borne in mind that this station being | must beat the station one hour before the train 
but 29 English miles from Milan, weary tra-| Starts. Ours was sent on in good time, and 
vellers must frequently arrive and have to wait Wwe followed «bout ten minutes before the train 
for the next train. The room, then, serves for started. There was a very fine saloon for first- 
“out” and “in” passengers : it is of consider- class passengers, but no ladies’ room, as before. 
able dimensions, square, and mean. Now, As we approached the train, what was our sur- 
think a little: there is a door to arrive at, and , prise to find that although the courier had been 
a door next the rails, but there is no other door , there with the carriage for an hour, it was not 
or outlet of any sort to any other apartment yet attached to the train. By dint of his swear- 
whatever. Comment is unnecessary—is the ing and bawling, at length this was accom- 
bastinado? From Verona to Venice the traffic | plished, when he was surrounded by the men 


is tolerably worked: you have too little room | to be paid for what they had done. The tickets 


in the carriages, and it is inconvenient to ascend Say, a8 ours do, the servants are paid, therefore 
from the level of the rails, as also to descend. | do not pay again; yet under the very noses of 
Indeed, it looks very unsafe and unfinished |the superior officers, every porter bullied 
where, as is generally the case, there is no the passengers to be paid for carrying the 
platform. Our next experience was at Naples. | Smallest portion of luggage. But the best is 


On arriving at Capua our carriage was de- | Still to come. Having travelled at the rate of 


‘tained a very long time in the town sur- | twelve miles an hour, we at length arrived at 


rounded by beggars, till inquiry was made at) Capua. After alighting and waiting some 
the station whether a carriage could be taken | time, the train being cleared, went off, leaving 
to Naples. There were no trucks; so we |the truck on which was our carriage alone: 
posted over one of the most villanous roads in | there was no place on which to get the car- 
Europe. While at Naples we meditated aj tiage off! A little way up the rails was an 
trip to Salerno and Pestum, and the most inclined plane, at right angles with the rails, 
practicable course is the railway to Nocera and | and with no means whatever of communicat- 
thence by Vetturini. I wish to goodness 1|ing with the railway track. While men were 
could have had half-a-dozen of the gentry who | being collected to tranship the carriage, there 
“ write to the papers ” to see how matters are | Wa8 an opportunity afforded of observing how 
conducted here. I will keep within the most | the latter had been kept on the truck. Four 
exact truth, for while I like to tell my story | oF five stones of various sizes had been placed 
my own way, I will not exaggerate. Some | under the wheels, and two or three pieces of 
matters can only be alluded to: those who | rope had been cunningly twisted, in no order 
are interested must, therefore, give full force | whatever, about the various accidental points 
to what is said. The terminus is fair-looking | Of attachment. By this time sufficient strength 
enough externally. The first process is to | had been collected, and the truck was wheeled 
pay at a little window as usual: then there is | 48 nearly as possible to the inclined plane, the 
but one entrance for all classes of passengers, | /atter being at an angle of 43 degrees. ‘Then 
and as the fare is very low indeed, the com- | there was some wood wanted to make a bridge 
consisting of a Neapolitan crowd of | between them: when this was collected it 
asses, may better be | became necessary to turn the carriage half 
imagined than described. But this is not all: | round on the truck that it might come with 
the examination of tickets at the one door ne-|the wheels revolving in due order. After 
'cessarily causes great pressure as the train is | Several attempts, the various pieces of wood 
‘about to start, In this mob the begyars ply | nearly letting the wheels through, down came 
‘their profession lustily. Thus are you jammed | the carriage with a run, and all was safe but 
lin between people but little distinguishable | sadly shaken. Some alaerity was shown in 
‘from mendicants, and close to you is a loath- | putting the horses to, and then began the 
| some vagrant in actual contact with you, soli- claims of all parties for their assistance,—the 
'citing charity. Once past the door, you are | railway porters, accidental helpers, and beggars 
| assigned to the several divisions to which you} for looking on. Whether there was paid as 
‘belong. The first class is a tolerable square much as the whole cost of the railway charge 
apartment, without ladies’ room. I went to| from Naples, or the value of the carriage itself, 
look at the second-class accommodation. It | the courier’s accounts can only tell, for by this 
| was little better than a boarded pen with seats | me the sweetest temper of the party had 
round it. There were a good number of pas- | &'ven way, and at any cost we desired to be 
sengers waiting, of both sexes. In a small flying homeward. Cuarues Hitt. 

garden, in full view of all, wasa single sentry- 
box with the entrance turned from the pas- 
sengers, but no door, the approach to which 
was altogether disgusting in the extreme. 
Let us get away. The train once started, we 
accomplish the eighteen miles in about one 
hour and a half. The exit at Nocera was by 
‘a door in a corner of an unpaved yard, so that, 
‘of course, carriages could not draw up flush 
to the door to take up passengers. It rained 


pany, 
savory second and third cl 





CoNVERSAZIONE AT THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ExuiBition.—The committee have 
issued cards for a conversazione, to be held at 
the Portland Galleries, Regent-street, on 
Wednesday evening, the 18th instant, and have 
included ladies in their invitations. It promises » 
to be numerously attended, and will doubtless 
be a pleasant evening. 
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chronologers have calculated that it was so 
ae much as 6,984 years before our time; but 
Usher’s reckoning, which is founded on the 
assumption that the Hebrew text remains cor- 
rect (not corrupted, as others have supposed), 
will serve our purpose. I do not intend to 
interrupt the course of the narrative by re- 
ference to chapter and verse of authorities ; 
that heaven-born confidingness which, accord- 
ing to the poets, belongs to your sex, and is 
one of its holiest charms, will enable you to 
receive my statements without proof. Let me 
here say, too, that if I tell you much that you 
know, ft will not be because I believe you 
i | ignorant of it, but for the sake of connection 
+| in the story. 
The pursuits of the people, I said, regulated 
the nature of their habitations. ‘Those who 
sought sustenance from the cultivation of the 











¥ ae a oo 4) OAR: es SO ae ini, # | land, remaining stationary, would seek to appro- 
es Bs a oe PAE mL? 2b S43 , Lee ‘priate natural hollows and caverns, and ulti- 
Beer ANY “HISTO ‘om ¢ “gp || | mately to form them, or to pile up such mate- 
pe x oe BA 4 tba 3 UP eS 7 rials as the situation might afford to make a 


substantial place of refuge ; whereas those 
tribes who pastured flocks (nomadic you would 
term them), and were consequently compelled 


LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING | to change their pcs as food began to fail, 

1 ns mar 5 We r i would make use of temporary or more portable 
Y YWopular Sketch of the Bistory af Architecture, would see ee apes oe 
AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF that Jabal “ was the father of such as dwell in 





THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED. tents,” it is added, “and of such as have 
cattle.” This point we shall see further deve- 


—— rr : ; 
e ie ‘loped in tracing the progress of various 
{Hp Dear Sorillah : | mence their work— religious feelings induced , pn tg 8 prog 
the erection of certain buildings in honour of | The ark built by Noah is described as a 
their gods, which should visibly convey the! structure of considerable size and importance. 
importance of their purpose. _Principles were! I: was divided into three stories, and was no 
| ultimately laid down for their construction, | jo¢. than 300 cubits long (say 450 feet), 50 
Pape _ tang Pgs wages re cubits wide, and 30 cubits high,—dimensions 
: | ner Pe Rapper direc » Were Drought | which show an attention to proportions some- 
some general notion of a study which promised ; a on what singular, one-sixth of the length being 
to be more agreeable than you had anticipated. | In tracing the history of architecture, then, taken for the width, and one-tenth of it for the 
I willingly comply, delighted to have such a| We thus, in reality, examine the progress of the| height. This we will call 2,348 years before 
pupil, and proceed to put your new-born | Various parts of the world towards civilization, | Christ. 
enthusiasm to the test, beginning from the | 2n4, in many cases, their relapse into barbarism.| When the ground was dry, Noah left the 
earliest times, and intending to trace the pro- | ¢ ll that remains of many once powerful ark, and, as his first act, built an altar. 
gress upward till we reach our own days, |Hations are a few ruins, which, although | Although not mentioned previously, altars had 
Should some parts of the road prove dusty and | isolated and dismantled, yet enable us to form evidently been in use before this time, and 
: . |correct ideas of the religion, recreations, igi 
barren, you must not at once abandon the} x x may be regarded as the germ of all religious 
journey, but trudge over them contentedly | Manners, and ability of the people by whom | temples. This is worth noticing. A pavement 
for the sake of the prettier country they will | they were erected. Ideas expressed in earth | about the altar for the sake of cleanliness, and 
'and stone by the contemporaries of the, j i i 
lead to. y } the ‘then a slight inclosure of upright stones 
The term “ Architecture ” suggested to you, | Pharaohs, which have exercised strong in-| around that, as a protection, would be easy 
probably, as to many others, nothing more fluence on society, remain to us almost un- | additions, and yet would require very few fur- 
attractive than adry study of the most efficient | injured. How powerful are the images which | ther steps, so far as arrangement is considered, 
modes of heaping one stone upon another to | they raise! A link in a great chain, they serve to result in the temples of the Druids, the 
fotth a buliding. Bet ue vou sew | by association to repeople the wastes wherein | Egypt is wi i 
g , as y aw, there are | DY peor Egyptians, or the Greeks. This will be evident 
other and totally different points of view from | they stand, and call back to the mind remem- | to you hereafter. 
which architecture is seen to afford matter of | brance of the whole course of past events. n our notice of what may be called Biblical 
interest on which the most refined and power-| We are apt, in the business and bustle of Architecture, we must not overlook stones of 
ful intellect may exercise itself, and which may | to-day, to forget too entirely the past: every-| memorial. Josephus relates that Adam, having 
worthily occupy the attention of any one who thing which serves to take us back tothe early | prophesied the universal deluge, the children 
possesses a cultivated — I mean architee- | periods of the world’s history, to force upon | of Seth erected two pillars, one of brick and 
ture as a fine art,—a producer of beauty ; and it | our notice the age of prophecy, the foundation | the other of stone, whereon they engraved 
would be well if more attention were given to, of christianity, the rise and fall of states,— memorials of their discoveries aor Geen 
it in this respect by the general student than is | must tend not merely to interest but to expand for the benefit of after ages. Not to dwell on 
usually the case: advantages of no common the mind; enable us to estimate rightly our | this statement, however, Jacob, after his dream 
kind would result, and fresh sources of plea- | present position, and, by showing what has of the ladder reaching to heaven, set up “ for 
or would be opened to the inquirer almost | been done, assist in making further advances, |a pillar” the stone on which he had rested his 
sie mcr extent. With this most interest- | You will see at once, too, that by a knowledge | head, poured oil on the top of it—thus conse- 
ing part 0 the subject, however, I do not pro- | of architectural history, and the peculiarities | crating it, and said: ‘“ This stone which I have 
pose to deal now. ‘There is a third light under | which characterise the works of various people | set up for a pillar shall be God’s house.” He 
— — be considered, namely, histori- | and epochs, the pleasure of travel is greatly | therefore called the place Beth-el; and it is 
—s ~ —_ it is I intend to place it before | increased : every stone is suggestive of an interesting to find that cromlechs in Ireland, 
you — ollowing letters. If it fail to interest | idea, and every old building becomes an open|and many single stones in Cornwall, attri- 
¥ mace = will not rest with the subject, | book, wherein, with this knowledge, those who | buted to the Phoenicians, retain the name 
te sisiam Kaien B ie may _ I must ese ne — bsacirwy It was in use, too, amongst the 
s € history of | ever, on what you may perhaps consider “ the Greeks. 
- : — ~— ee = - re was few), | puff preliminary,” but which is, in truth, said| Again, when Jacob and Laban were cove- 
on y; y nothing of fear of | with strong feeling on the subject. ‘That we | nanting one with another, “Jacob took a 
the 7 led them to congregate in particular may begin at the beginning, let us refer, though stone and set it up for a pillar;” and further, 
_— _ Sustenance was of course the first con- | briefly, to some statements in the Bible as to| said to his brethren, “Gather stones; and 
“ er —_ , but this being provided, a protec- | our subject before the Flood. they took stones and made a heap.”” When 
ion from the rays of the sun, thewind, or the| According to Archbishop Usher, it was|God communed with Jacob and called him 
rain, according to the climate of the country,| 4004 years before our era when Cain built | Israel, Jacob agai ised illar; and th 
os be the next object of attention. The’ the first city, and called it after his son Enoch | when "Rachael ied ego > : eM oe 8 
esha Soabgron pegs ey ane = _A considerable degree of skill in the construc- | grave. Here, you see, we Med pillars raised, 
( ’ y ula | ti ® . . . 
the habits of the people, the antarsef wena # tif ny we wd ive, Deen attained, and js an offering to God, Ia. witness of a spmapect 
and the materials attainable on the spot pe | will pe jakena < rh whl sersid eal bag scar in fussg egy py > 8 
civilization proceeded, brought a by the | T ubal Cain. —— rene ee dees ee ee 
communion of intellect,—the exchange of ideas| There is g di ini ener socelving tha Sime. aergh ee 8 
ccliatadionl P hange ere is great difference of opinion as to the | altar under the hill, with “twelve pillars, ac- 
; ased means of transmitting informa- | date I have mentioned. K dy, in “ Seri j i P 7 
tion, #0 that the labour of one generation served | ture Chavet annedy, in Scrip- | cording to the twelve tribes of Israel.” And 
as a foundation on which the next roam Bae so ology, says there are 300 various | in Joshua it is recorded, that the children of 
nts concerning it to be found. Some | Israel took twelve stones out of Jordan (the 


WueEn we walked through the Architectural 
Exhibition together the other day you seemed | 
interested by the glimpses of history which 
becaine visible through the chinks, so to 
speak, of a running commentary on the draw- 
ings there collected, and asked me to give you 
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number of the tribes), and pitched them in| 


Gilgal, and that Joshua set up twelve other! 
stones in the midst of Jordan, to commemorate | 
passing the waters (1451 B.C.). The place was | 
called Gilgal, to keep in memory that God had 

that day rolled away from the children of 

Israe) the reproach of Egypt. ‘The term Gal, 

or Gil (signifying a wheel), is doubled, the 

linguists say, to convey a more perfect notion 

of the actior. 

It may be called a curious circumstance that | 
near Urswick, in, Furness (Lancashire), there. 
are the remains of what is apparently a 
Druidical circle, the interior of which is divided | 
into several compartments by curved walls, | 
with a small circular enclosure in the centre 
like the nave and spokes of a wheel. Fig. 1 
is an outline of its form. The diameter of this. 


curious relic, whieh is known in the neigh-. 


bourhood, I understand, simply as “ Stone 
Walls,” varies from 350 to 315 feet. 





Fie. 1, 


Several hundred years later than the time of 


Joshua, Absalom, it is recorded, having no 
son to keep his name in remembrance, “ reared 
up for himself a pillar, and called it after 
himself.” The aa 

by Jacob atid his brethren, just now referred 
to, and the simple mound of earth, have been 
used as monumental memorials from those 
early times till now, and are found in all parts 
of the world. Greece, Italy, America, Eng- 
land, present numerous examples of barrows 
of all sizes. The sepulchre of Alyattes, father 
of Croesus, which is in the plain of Troy, had 
a basement of immense stones on which was 
raised an enormous mound of earth, having 
five termini on the summit, with inscriptions. 
Herodotus, who says this monument is second 
to none but those of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, states that the circumference of the 
mound (of which remains are still to be seen), 
was equal to more than half a mile. 

It will occur to you, I have no doubt, to 
notice how generally buildings in honour of 
the dead have outlasted those erected for the 
use of the’ living. . Shakspeare’s clown in 
“Hamlet” inquires who builds stronger 
than the mason, the carpenter, and the ship- 
wright; atid answers, the gravedigger—for his 
dwellings last till doomsday. ‘Those construc- 
tions which have. been formed over the grave 
seem to be nearly as lasting. In the particular 
instance of which we are speaking, reared by 
the wealthiest monarch of the East, in the 
renowned and magnificent Sardis, this sepul- 
chre is the sole relic of a once mighty people, 
whose empire has long since passed away, 
and whose name is nearly forgotten ! 

The Druids, according to Cesar, prohibited 
the use of written characters, and preferred the 
exercise of the memory; so that we have little 
information as to their manners and opinions. 
Fortunately, however, they have left us, in 


their simple barrows and sacred circles, mate- | pa 


rials from which something may be deduced. 
The connection between the Celtic tribes of 

estern Europe and the Scaadinavians and 
the Scythians of the north, is supposed to be 
conclusively shown by their barrows. The 
latter were the great barrow-architects of an- 
tiquity. The description by Herodotas of the 
mode in which they buried one of the kings 
was confirmed in a remarkable-manner by the 
contents of some barrows in Siberia opened by 





the Russian Government. Herodotus men- 
tions coolly amongst the articles placed in the 
chamber, “ one of the king’s wives strangled,” 


and even this fact seemed to be proved by what , 


was found. Inone which was opened both the 
rale and female body were laid on a sheet of 
pure gold, and covered with the same material. 
The gold weighed as much as 40 lbs. In the 
barrows opened in England such costly matters 
are not found; but considerable insight into 
the habits and manners of our British and 
Saxon progenitors, and the state of their arts 
and manufactures, has been obtained from ex- 
amination of their contents. 


In America there are large numbers of these | 
tumuli: it is stated that there are nearly 3,000 , 


of them, from 20 to 100 feet high, between the 


mouth of the Ohio, the Illinois, the Missouri, | 


' entablature, so to speak. Within this wisa 
second circle of smaller upright stones with- 
out entablature. And again, within this, an 
arrangement of large and small stones, which 
will be better understood by examining the 
plan than from words. There are five pairs 
of upright stones, each pair carrying a hori- 
zontal stone (the three together have been 
termed a frilithon), with three other small 
upright stones before them ; and in the central 
space you will observe a large flat st.ne, 16 
feet long, 4 feet broad, and 20 inches thick, 
which has been called the altar. 


of stones, like that formed | 


and the Rio San-Francisco. Some of these 
| monuments are two or threestories high, andre- | 
| semble in their form the Mexican feocallis and 
the pyramids with steps of Egypt and Western | 
j Asia. Some are constructed of stones heaped 
| together. | 
| In England we have an enormous example | 
,of an earthen memorial, called Silbury- | 
| hill, in Wiltshire, close to what used to be the | 
Bath road, and which is probably connected in | 
/some way with the temples at Avebury and | 
Stonehenge. It has been ascribed by some to | 
| the third century of our era, and other writers | 
jconsider it of much earlier date. This sin- | 
|gular work covers a very large area, its cir- | 
;cumference being 1,550 feet, and its perpen- 
dicular height, to the flat surface which forms 
its summit, is not less than 120 feet. In 1849, 
excavations were made in it, under the direc- | 
| tion of the late Dean Merewether (of Hereford) | 
and a party of archeologists, but nothing was | 
| found. It corresponds in purpose, I have no! 
doubt, with the temple mounds of Mexico. | 
| The pyramids of this last-named country, and) @ 
the still earlier pyramids of Egypt, of which; & 
‘I shall speak presently, are but elaborations! = 
of the same type,—the simple mound of earth.) 


The practice of setting up pillars in com- 
memoration of certain events, as described in} | 
(the Bible, was an universal custom, both in| 
| savage and civilised states, and has been con- ’ 
tinued to the present day. I annex a sketch| Its order and regularity are destroyed, but 
| of an example in Yorkshire, which has been the effect produced by these masses of stone, 
| often quoted,—the pillar at Rudstone, which huddled together in the midst of an extensive 
jis about 24 feet high out of the ground. plain (the flat expanse of which is only broken 

; by numerous barrows), is very striking. Your 
7 lively imagination would lead you to view them 
|as things endowed with hfe, which, having 
‘outlived their age, had gathered themselves 
together for mutual countenance and support. 
Most vivid is my recollection of the hours I 
spent some years ago amongst these o!d stones 
/on Salisbury Plain. * 1 havea little more to say 
‘about them, but as I have already exceeded 
the limits to which I shall in future confine 
myself, | must reserve this for my next com- 
munication. We shall be more lively by and 
by, as we advance. 
| In concluding this letter, I will but say that 
the idea embodied in the head-piece I have 
| adopted is, the Genius of Architecture contem- 
| plating the works of past Ages,—and then sub- 
scribe myself, 


I send you a sketch of a portion of the 
temple, which will give you some idea of the 
present state of this surprising monument. 








Fig. 2. 





This description of memorial was much _ 
‘used by the Ecyprians, and was brought by 
‘them to great perfection. We shall see, when | 
‘treating of that marvellous people,—those | 
giants in architecture,—that they raised) OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.— 
obelisks of enormous size, and rendered them, A meeting of the Architectural Society took 
by great labour and skill, objects of beauty place in the society’s rooms, on the 4th. Rev. 
as well as eloquent records of the past. Con- S. W. Wayte, M.A. treasurer, in the chair. 
fining ourselves, however, for the present to Several communications had been received by 
the ruder efforts of early nations, we are | the secretaries, among which a letter from the 
led by a consideration of the altar formed Rev. T. Woodrooffe was read, announcing 
by Moses, with twelve pillars about it, to) that a desecration of one of the chapels of 
those extraordinary temples found in various | Winchester Cathedral, which has obtained 
rts of the world, termed DrurpIcaL, and | some notoriety, was about to be in part at 
of which Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain least, if not even removed by the chapter. 
(although it may be comparatively a late | The Rev. T. Chamberlain, Christ Church, read 
specimen), will serve us as a pee example. (a practical paper “ On some Principles to be 


Faithfully yours, 
Lieqqeo. 








is extraordinary | observed in Ornamenting Churches, as regards 


You have here a plan of t nat 
monument as it capeieds probably, when it | Illumination, Stained Glass, Encaustic Tiles, 
After this Mr. Parker rose to suggest 


was whole. The outer circle consisted of &c.” ‘ 
thirty upright stones of large size placed at | the employment of the revived art of mosaic 
nearly equal distances, and bound together at | work for providing dorsals to altars. He also 


the top by the same 


number of stones in a| noticed that in parts of France great use was 





forming a continuous made of different coloured stones. 


horizontal position, 
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St. Peter’s was a notorious instance of a sin 
MOTING THE FINE ARTS. against character Aateyr te the a cay 
: Exhibition of the Works of British of a gorgeous palace than a sacred edifice. 
atin now open here, although deficient in | Its principal floor has balconies of rangeon 
works of the highest class, contains many kind, whilst a mezzanine floor, a “ a : 
excellent pictures, and is superior, as a whole, | order, add to the incongruity of the design. 
to the collection last year. Sir Edwin | St. Paul’s, on the contrary, is far ——— 
Landseer has one picture, “ Deer Pass” (58), | that respect. The uniformity of the dou : 
which looks as if it had been knocked off in a| order throughout the exteriur_ and interior © 
hurry: it has much beauty, but is not up to/| the building is an especial merit, producing an 
the artist's own mark. Mr. Pickersgill, R.A. | admirable effect of strength ; whilst the upper 
sends two: “A Monk of the Order of St.| order in the west front would be far better 
Francis (151), is finely painted. Linnell’s | adapted for the ceremony of the papal bene- 
“Boar Hunt” (45), is a splendid piece of| diction than the window of St. Peter’s, from 
colour, but verges on coarseness. ‘I. Danby’s} which itis now performed. 
“Lake of Thun” we covet. In whatever} Inthe church of St. Andrea, at Mantua, 
room it hangs, the winter will pass pleasantly. | by Alberti, the section of the nave and aisles 
J. Holland has some brilliant sketches, we can | was reproduced in the principal front with ex- 
scarcely call them paintings. Ansdell has, cellent effect ; but this arrangement might be 
amongst other works, a careful and effective | seen in a much earlier work,—the west front 
picture of sheep, “The Common” (73).| of Peterborough cathedral. 
G. E. Hering has made a considerable ad-| Propriety of expression and adaptation of 
vance; “The Island of Cappri” (244), and] form to purpose were much neglected in Eng- 
“ La Solitaire,’ may be instanced. We may | Jand in the early part of the present century ; 
say the same of E. A. Goodall, “ The Interior | when the rage for Grecian architecture almost 
of Cabaret, Brittany” (20), is one of his/led many persons to fancy themselves gods, 
best works. Hodgson’s “ Choir of Norwich} dwelling in heathen temples, without windows 
Cathedral,” is an effective view, but shows| or chimneys. The fenestral order, so essential 
want of knowledge of forms. Branwhite is| jn this climate, had been thus completely lost 
most at home in the snow; (328) “ The Snow sight of; but its great importance to archi- 
Dr ft,” is a good specimen. ‘Scene during} tectural effect would be at once acknowledged 
a Festa, Naples,” by Clement Burlison (475),| by referring to the church of San Michele, at 
ought to have been on the line. = Snake Venice, which abounds with windows, al- 
Catchers of Syria” (317), by Willes Maddox, | though the order employed is Doric. Asa 
very properly is so; it is one of the cleverest | striking instance of misapplied design, the 
works in the gallery. Sant has two, “A/ mansion of a nobleman not far from London 
Mother’s Hope” (162), and “ Music” (503),| might be held up as a warning: whilst a part 
both of great merit. John Wilson, jun. has | of its exterior bore the appearance of a chapel, 
produced a large picture, “On the Coast of| the interior of that portion was appropriated 
Normandy” (310), fresh and breezy. Frost | to a servants’ hall, with a billiard-room above, 


has two delicate pictures of Nymphs; and|and over that a kind of barrack-room for 
J. D. Wingfield a sparkling view of the “In- | servants. 


terior of the Great Exhibition on the memo- After some eloquent remarks on the great 
” ‘ ; F é 
rable ist of May.” M‘Innes, in 517, “ The importance of fixed principles in art as well as 
Festal Band,” has not kept the promise of his] in ‘morals, the lecturer proceeded to point out 
earlier works; and Inskipp will damage his gome of the sources of architectural grandeur 
reputation by such exhibitions as “ A Bird or greatness. The actual magnitude of a large 
Tender,” whose feet and legs evidently do not edilice dlieu ‘failed -40 en in sasdour 4 
belong to the head they carry. “ The Princess outa idk. ‘Gilindéaianals fy =~ Fie Of thi : 
a — as her Religious again, St = weet citing Sabtaness a 
pinions, by Gardiner and others” (57), by « aegetonte : . & 
F. “eee is the picture of sb onions pot i psa " = aired wn teed being 
vour in the collection, and has parts of excel- eae Beg pri gence ake 
a { a\6T. . “hi 9 e 
eo i ae _* “a oe Colossus of Rhodes, and the Farnese Hercules ; 
(209) “Hush,” by Mrs Carpenter ; Jutsum’s which they compared to great disadvantage 
“Ivy Bridge > (60). and “ Mountain S joe” with much smaller works of grand design and 
pe Sede’s “Whistle” (236). ae The | °XPression. The nave of Westminster Abbey, 
Acropolis of Athens,” by Lear; heads by |°" the Contrary, ‘SiEREe SHG ne RNONE 2 
Gale; G. Hardy’s “ Cottage teuten tt (455); | grand result, with little comparative magni- 
“The Port of London” (157), by H Nea can tude. The power of producing grandeur of 
Sieniiiedainahhicudiies. ; : ’ | proportion was, indeed, the gift of genius ; and 
the painter who possessed it could convey the 
— 'idea of a space equal to that of the Crystal 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON __| Palace in a drawing only 6 inches square. 
ARCHITECTURE. | An important source of architectural gran- 
Proressor Cockerett, in his fourth deur might be found in the number and quan- 
lecture, dwelt with considerable emphasis on | @tY of inferior elements. This principle of 
the importance of honesty of purpose, and | Multitude was acted upon by the Gothic archi- 
truth of expression, in an architectural design. | tects, who produced great effect by employing 
Controlled in his works by absolute utility, | Stones of small size; and a chief cause of 
the architect was bound to explain their pur- | failure in modern Gothic structures arose from 
pose by their external physiognomy. If the | the use of stones too large in their scantling 
frame-work of the design was skilfully put | for the due effect of the style of design. So 
together, the motive for ornament would be | Strongly were our ancestors impressed with 
thereby obtained, and the building would | this feeling, that where they used a plaster 
invest itself with that appropriate decoration ceiling, as they sometimes did, they marked 
which belonged to it as a complete work. This | UP” its surface an imitation of the joints of 
important principle had been successfully | Stones ; and where large stones were neces- 
carried out by Vignola ina villa near the Porta | 8atily employed, their surfaces were engraved 
del Popolo at Rome; the plan and elevations |i" 8 reticulated pattern, as in the main span- 
of which edifice the lecturer explained in| drels of Westminster Abbey. The effect of the 
detail. That work he described as full of| Alhambra depended much upon the same 
beauty and grace of conception, and worthy | Principle ; for, although that edifice had filled 
of the most careful attention of the student, | the world with its renown and beauty, it was 
It was the common error of ambitious archi- | comparatively a small building, and was, in 
tects to develope form and beauty first, and | fact, judged by an artificial scale. 
conform to use and necessity afterwards; a} Gradation was another element of grandeur. 


course which could only lead to mannerism | Th i i ildi 
ct potcghe ssi Dy sm e grouping of the different buildings of 


could be more essential than 

tion to the purpose of a buildi 
adapt the design to that 
the case of a church, 
villa, 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION FOR PRO- 














ng, in order to | striking proof of this. It was seen also in the 
pen, ype od gab terre shawls of Cashmere in the late 
a theatre, a palace, a| Exhibition, in which the magnitude of a large 
amansion, ora cenotaph. The front of | scroll was apparently imicriteed by its being 


Nothing indeed various sizes on the Acropolis of Athens, so as | 
a careful atten- to increase the dignity of the Parthenon, was a/| 








placed in juxtaposition with a small one. Th 
use of a minor order by Palladio, in subordi- 
nation with the main one, was another illus- 


tration of the rule. Sansovino produced the 
same effect by using a small order for his 
openings; and Vignola, by producing windows 
and other important features on a small scale, 
and by the use of quoin stones. His small 
order was always perfect and complete, and 
carefully placed out of the reach of any points 
of comparison with the surrounding buildings. 
The upper decorated portions of Gothic cathe- 
drals were highly elaborated, with the same 
results,— as might be seen in the sculptares of 
the west front of Wells; the figures in which, 
though only three or four feet high, appeared 
much larger, and filled the mind with images of 
grandeur and importance. In the cathedrals, 
also, the gradation from the large arches of the 
nave to the smaller arches of the aisles, and 
thence to those of window, the triforium, and 
the decorative canopies, was ever present, with 
the best effect. 


Commensuration, or the geometrical prin- 
ciple, in art, was next adverted to, with refer- 
ence to the same end. The application of the 
square and the triangle to the plans of ancient 
buildings, especially Gothic, was elucidated ; 
and the use of geometrical arrangement by the 
architects of the Revival, pointed out. 


The last element of grandeur might be de- 
scribed as arising from the association of ideas, 
which imparted a large and massive effect to 
small edifices built of large stones. The archi- 
tects of Rome and Egypt understood this rule ; 
an so great was the impression of size con- 
veyed by the Pantheon and Carnac, from the 
use of large materials, that it was difficult to 
believe their actual smallness when drawn to 
the same scale as the cathedrals of Antwerp or 
Salisbury. The late Mr. Brunel was first led 
to adopt England as his home from an asso- 
ciation of ideas of thiskind. Seeing in France 
an immense cylinder, which had been sent 
from England, he placed upon his head the 
cocked hat which he then wore, and walked 
through it. He was thus impressed with the 
extraordinary character of British skill and 
science, and became a citizen of the CONEY 
upon which his works have conferred suc 
glory and renown. The effect of large stones 
was doubtless great in a heroic age. They 
were frequently adverted to in the Scriptures, 
and by Homer; and it might be remarked, 
that their employment had much increased in 
this country within living memory. Sir C. 
Wren was in part compelled to adopt a double 
order for St. Paul’s, by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing large blocks of stone; but by the example 
of Rennie and Sir Robert Smirke, they had 
been largely introduced, and in the British 
Museum upwards of 800 stones had been em- 
ployed, weighing from five to nine tons each. 

The lecturer concluded by enforcing the 
necessity of careful and laborious study, with 
out which all rules of proportion must be fat 
from perfect. 








THE FATE OF THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

THe Commissioners appointed by the 
Treasury to inquire and report on the proposed 
—— and appropriation of the Glass 

alace have concluded their investigation. 
They have taken the evidence of Sir Charles 
Fox, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Dilke, Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum, Mr. 
Kelk, and others ; and the various suggestions 
for the future use of the building were fully 
considered: among these, were the projects 
for a winter garden,—a gallery in aid or relief 
of the British Museum,—and an industrial 
and educational institute, to combine the lead- 


‘ing scientific societies of London, the School 


of Design, &c. The questions of site and cost 
were necessarily carefully considered. It 
appears that there is a project for removing the 
transept, with a certain portion of the nave 
east and west, and re-erecting it in Kew-gar- 
dens ; but we are not able to state that the 
Commissioners have yet agreed upon any 
report. The ultimate decision (subject to the 
sanction of Parliament) will rest with the Lords 
of the Treasury. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Chelmsford.—The old conduit has been re- 
novated and altered in its re-erection at the 
broad space near “The Black Boy,” in this 


| of the Great Exhibition Building, and to 
| attract customers. ‘The central promenade 
| will be 80 fect long and 12 wide. 


|  Guernsey.—From a paragraph quoted in| 


| under consideration the question of a reduc- 


| tion of price, and we have no doubt that they 
will ‘ come down handsomely.’ ” 


Manchester. — The Gas Committee have 


town, according to the local Chronicle. The | the Jersey Times, we observe that a gentleman | applied to the corporation for power to extend 
structure is changed from the Grecian to the | from the establishment of Mr. Rendel, C.E.| greatly the capabilities of the gas works, as 
Roman Doric order. Mr. Fenton planned and | has been at Guernsey on business connected | the demand for gas is immensely on the in- 


carried out its re-erection in its present shape. 


|with the new harbour of St. Peter’s Port. 


crease. The corporation agreed to a resolu- 


The work was executed by Mr. Wray, in part , Sections and specifications were to be ready by | tion, empowering the Gas Committee to borrow 


gratuitously. 
Northampton.—The local Mercury says :— 


“We understand that a single ironmaster in | tion of the first section of Mr. Rendei’s plan. made earlier. 


| middle of February, when the harbour com- 
| mittee will issue their tenders for the construc- 


| 30,000/. for the purpose. Councillor Stracy 
‘regretted that these extensions had not been 
He then alluded to the present 


the neighbourhood of Dudley is conveying | Messrs. Tostevin, of St. Pierre-du-Bois, are | price of gas, and said that ere long this ques- 
away the ironstone of this county at the rate preparing two blocks of stone for the founda- | tién must come before the council. ‘The price 
of 2,000 tons per week. The firm in question | tion of the harbour. Each block will weigh | now paid was 5s. per 1,000 feet, whereas in 


is making a railway siding at our Northampton 
station, at a cost of 800/. for the express pur- | 
pose of facilitating the conveyance.” 

Worcester.—The design by Mr. Preedy, for 
the long-talked-of Adelaide Window, is said to 
be now nearly completed.——Mr. J. Thomp- | 
son is now engaged in repairing the side aisles | 
and nave of the old church of St. Mary. This 
was contemplated when the stained window 
was purchased and other alterations made at a 
considerable expense; but a vested right in 
certain pews interfered with the work. The 
old high-backed pews are now giving place to 
open seats.——The gas company has recently 
announced the usual dividend of 8 per cent. 
free of income tax. 

Warwick. — The chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church, nearly the whole of which, together 
with the groined roof, was covered with paint 
and whitewash, is now being restored. Fifty 
men are at work upon it. Originally the walls 
were of ashlar, and in some places they appear 
to have been tooled rough, in order to enable 
the whitewash to adhere. It is much to be 
wished that the restoration of the whole of this 
church could be effected. 

Longridge ( Preston).-—A stone, 13 feet long, 
7 feet wide, and 1 foot 6 inches thick, has 
been conveyed from Longridge to the river 
Loud, to be placed im the bed of the stream, 
for the purpose of forming a weir and raising 
the river, that the more water may flow down 
the culvert, now being formed from the Loud 
to the Alston reservoir. The stone contains 
more than 140 solid feet, and weighs more than 
twelve tons. It was obtained from the quarry 
of Mr. Fletcher. Messrs. Cooper and Tullis, 
of Preston, the contractors for the work, have 


about six tons. 


| Liverpool, where they had not the coal so near 





Chatteris.—A correspondent of the Cam-|at hand as Manchestcr had, the price was 
bridge Chronicle advocates the necessity of a 4s.6d. In Liverpool, the three gas companies, 
reform in the gas-lighting of this town by the|now amalgamated, paid 10 per cent. per 
establishment of a new company with mode-| annum to their shareholders, He attributed 
rate prices. ‘The present company charge 10s. | this greater prosperity in Liverpool than Man- 
a thousand cubic feet; and the consequence | chester to the fact that they bad a more liberal 
is, thatin the main street, which is a mile and a| way of treating their customers. In Liverpool 
quarter long, “there are but four lamps, | they leased their meters at 1s. per quarter. All 
which, with three private ones and one on the round Liverpool, for a distance of four miles, 
Ely road, form the actual quantity of lamps gas was introduced, but in the neighbourhood 
lighted in Chatteris.” Anything more glaringly of Manchester this was the exception. In 
illustrative of the truth of what we have so| London, the charge was 4s., and a great quan- 
often said on this subject could not well be. | tity of the coal was brought from Wigan. In 
We have no doubt, however, that the company | Leeds, the price was 3s., and the last dividend 
absurdly imagine that they cannot afford to| was 10 per cent. among old subscribers, and 








GAS. 


Gateshead.— At a recent meeting of the cor- 
poration, a report was made by the town sur- | 
veyor, Mr. Hall, “upon the extent of gas-| 
pipeage at present laid in the borough, with a 
view to consider the expediency of erecting | 
gas-works.” At the outset, he called attention | 
to the new description of pipes for the trans- | 
mission of gas and water, now in satisfactory | 
operation in Paris, where none other are now | 
used. These pipes are made of sheet-iron, | 
strongly rivetted, galvanised, and coated with 
asphalte. The price is somewhat less than that 
of cast-iron pipes, and, being impermeable, 
leakage is all but obviated; while, with cast- 
iron pipes, the leakage is so considerable as to 
amount, in the case of one of the largest gas- 
works in London, to two-fifths of the gas pro- 
duced, to the great loss of the shareholders and 








to place another stone of only a little less pro- 
portions in the same culvert. 


Leeds.—On 2nd iast. the new church of | 


injury of the public health. The gas-works for | 


| Gateshead, the report stated, may beconstructed, 


} 


with a complete system of pipeage, for 17,000/. | 


St. Thomas, erected in Melbourne-street, | The annual working expenses, including 5 per | 


North-street, was consecrated by the Bishop of | 


Ripon. It is of brick, although the West 
Riding abounds in stone. The style is Deco- 
rated. Mr. Butterfield, of London, was the 
architect. The nave, aisles, and lower story 
of the tower (which for the present is finished 
as a porch) is the omly part completed. The 
chancel foundations areJaid in. The materials, 
inside and outside, are -red and black bricks, 
with stone windows and doorways, banded and 
tied together with stone. The stone is used in 
no other manner, The black bricks are said 
to be jet black thronghout, and without any 
glaze. The roof is cruciform by means of 
large transeptal lightsto the clerestory at the 
east end. The aisles are lofty, with Jong three- 
light windows ineach bay. The west windo~ 
is of three long lights, with tracery in the head 
above a doorway. ‘The pavement throughout 
is of Minton’s red:and black tiles. ‘The build- 
ing will accommodate 750 1th 

free. It was begun in 1849 by a retired 


cent. upon the capital invested, would amount | 


to 4,600/. ‘The receipts from the sale of gas at | 
2s. Od. per 1,000 cubic feet, together with the | 
residual prodacts, would exceed 5,000/. Were | 
the cost of construction to be repaid in thirty | 
years (in terms of the Public Health Act), and | 
the gas to be supplied for public and private | 
consumptien at 2s. 9d. per 1,000, there would 

still remain a balance, applicable to further re- | 
duction or to public improvements; and the | 
balance would increase from year to year, by | 
the gradual discharge of the debt and exten- 
sion of consumption. The reporter entered 

into statements as to the cost to Gateshead of | 
the public lights, and presented estimates 
showing that gas can be manufactured and 

sepplied, including 5 per cent. interest upon 

capital invested, A Ae oid. per 1,000, or that 

the prime cost is 1s. 9}. The present charge 
is-4s. 6d. per 1,000, with a discount of 10 to 

20 per cent., the average price being a fraction 
less than 3s. 10$d. The discount of 20 per 





tradesman of the Leylands district of the town, 


cent. is, however, only allowed to the very 


reduce the price because so little is consumed. | 


j 
| 


and yet the latter paid a dividend of 8 per cent. 


6 per cent. among new. In Wakefield, the 
charge was 3s. and in Stockton only 2s. 6d., 


In Gloucester, too, the price was only 2s. 6d. 
per 1,000 feet, and they paid 7§ per cent. The 
highest price which he could find, as being 
paid for gas, was at Gravesend, where it was 
6s. per 1,000 feet. He wished the Gas Com- 
mittee to look at these facts, and to consider 
whether they could not reduce the price. 
Dunstable-—The price at Dunstable is to be 
reduced from 10s. to 7s. a thousand cubic feet, 
and a new gasometer is to be put down to 
meet the anticipated increase of consumption. 


Cambridge.—The Cambridge Company have 
amnouneed a reduction of price from 5s. 6d, 
to 5s. During the last six years they have 
come down from 9s. to 5s. 6d. 


Doncaster.— The following particulars, 
quoted from the Doncaster Gazette, may be 
instructive :—“‘ On Monday last, the general 
meeting of the shareholders of the gas-works 
was held at the Guildhall, in this town; but 
such is the confidence of the proprietary in 
the committee of management, that not a single 
individual was present except the executive. 
From a statement of accounts produced by the 
clerk, it appeared that the receipts of the past 
year were, for gas by meter, 1,911. 5s. 5d.; 
street lamps, 645/.; public clock, 10/.; coke, 
267/. 7s. O}d.; ‘tar, 271 6s. 3d.; lime, 
151. 18s. 8$d.; old metal, 12/. 9s. 44d.; fit- 
tings, &c., 55/. 13s. 3$d.; sundry discounts, 
79l. 1s. 10d.; rental of meters, 161/. 19s. 4d. 
The expenditure was, for coals and slack, 
485/. 16s. 4d. ; freights and dues, 233/. 2s. 1d.; 
tradesmen’s bills, 1,133. 9s. 2d.; wages, 
7631.118.8$d.; makinga total of 2,615/. 9s.54d.; 
and leaving a surplus of 570/. 11s. 93d. in 
favour of the company. Besides this, there is 
duea considerable sum for the last quarter 
which would make in round numbers a clear 
1,000/. There is no wonder that the share- 
holders should be satisfied with this state of 
prosperity.” They contemplate extending 
their works by an addition of a gasometer 
capabl- of holdimg from 60,000 to 80,000 cubic 
feet, and other improvements which the in- 
creased necessities of the town require. 


who meant to build a ehurch, school, and| largest consumers. In conclusion, the sur- 
parsonage, and endow the incumbency, but the | veyor remarked that “ unless the Gas Company 
nave only of the church and the churchyard |(as Mr. Rawlinson, the superintending in- 
wall were completed at his cost. Upwards of | spector, observes,) see their true interest in a 
2,000/. has been raised in aid of the bene- more equitable arrangement, the corporation of 
volent design, Gateshead, in self-defence, will be obliged to 

Edinburgh.—InCandlemaker-row some men, obtain powers, and to construct works for the 
while making a sewer recently, discovered a borough.” “Should the company, however,” 
covered well. They incautiously let a candle | adds the Gateshead Observer in reporting the 


down in it, when an explosion took place. ‘The | proceedings of the authorities, “ see the neces- | 
Street has been torn up toa pant» 


rable ex- | sity of a considerable reduction, there is no 
tent by the force of the gaseous matter. Noj| doubt, from the past experience of similar 

ves were lost, but two men were badly hurt. | cases, that the increased consumption will more 
_ Glasgow.—A warehouse of glass and iron | than compensate the shareholders. We believe 
is being constructed here, by way of imitation | we may state that the gas directors have now 





LivERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOcIETY.— 
A meeting of this society was held on Wednes- 
day evening, the 4th. Mr. J. B. Edwards ex- 
plained a new pharmaceutical apparatus, in- 
vented by Coffey and Smith, of London. The 
machine is worked by gas, having a peculiar 
burner, which causes the oxygen of the airtocon- 
sume the carbon of the gas. The burners were 
stated to cost about 8s. or 9s. a dozen, and the 
apparatus itself varied in price from 5/. to 304, 
Several papers were postponed. The evening’s 
proceedings terminated by reading a paper on 
the laws regulating the use of ornament, 
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ST. WALBURGE’'S NEW CHURCH, PRESTON, LANCASHIRE. 








ST. WALBURGE’S (R.C.) CHURCH, 
PRESTON. 
THE accompanying engravings represent the 
exterior and interior of St. Walburge’s Church 
Preston, which is now in course of erection 
from the designs of Mr. 


architect. The plan of the church isa rect- 
jangle, 165 feet long by 55 feet wide. It is 
| divided into thirteen bays, which are marked 
,| on the exterior by fourteen buttresses, project- 
,| ing about 6 feet 6 in. from the walls, and 10 
Joseph Hansom, | feet 6 in. apart, The stone made use of in 


the erection is a self-faced, even-bedded stone 
of a dark purplish colour, which contraste 
strongly with the light tone of the ashlar in the 
windows, buttresses, quoins, &c. The western 
facade is divided into three portions by two 
lofty buttresses, which run up on the gable to 
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a height of 69 feet. The chief point in it is 
the wheel window, 22 feet in diameter, filled 
with geometric tracery. On each side of this 
18 a triangular window of the same description, 
and over it is a small arcade of five lancet- 
headed lights. The archway-of the main 
entrance is 8 feet 6 in. wide, and about 8 feet 
high to the springing. It is divided into two 
trefoil-headed doorways by a centre mullion, 
over which is a pierced quatrefoil, to be filled 


S 





with stained glass. On each side of this is a; 83 feet from the ground, and is terminated 
smaller doorway, 4 feet 6 in. wide, and over| by elaborately ornamental ridge tiles. On 
the whole runs an arcade of nine windows,;|the south side, near the east end, is the 
each of which contains two lancet lights and a | tower and spire, the masonry of which has not 
sm@ipierced quatrefoil. The whole is flanked | yet progressed beyond the foundations. This 
by two staircases at the angles, each covered | will rise from a base nearly 40 feet square, to 
with a stone roof, and terminating in a crock- | a height of upwards of 300 feet. The founda- 
etted finial. The total height from the ground tions to support this immense structure are 
to the top of the cross is 91 feet. The | strong and massive, consisting of substantial 
roof rises from the parapet to a height of inverted arches along each side from angle to 
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angle, and similarly from angle to angle | of the present social system, I think that some 


through the centre, the whole resting upon a novel, unexpected change or revulsion is at 
solid bed of masonry, and each terminating! hand. Can any one think that we will say, 
under the heavy corner piers nearly 10 feet anno 1860 or 1870, London has now three 
square at the base, and upon which mainly the | millions of people, and so on ad ixfimitum. No, 
weight of the tower and spire will be thrown./no! Truly said our great thinker, Géthe, 
In the lower part of the tewer are three | “there is provision made for trees not growing 
massive archways, each 10 feet wide. /up into heaven.” I do not speak politics; 
Within, the roof is the chief feature, and still, on seeing London, its under-water Tunnel, 
consists of fourteen massive principals of the New Houses of Parliament endless pile, 
ornamental design. On the hammer beams | the Egyptian(?) granite terminus near Euston- 
of each principal will be placed sculptured | square, 90,000 people (the army-number of 
figures of saints, and over each an orna-| Darius and Cambyses) congregated simul- 
mental canopy. It is due to the liberality | taneously under the same roof; the East-India 
of several generous individuals to state, that| House, whose few officials govern more land 
not less than nine of the fourteen principals,/than Alexander the Great, or Napoleon; the 
each of which is valued at about 70/. have | offices of the Missionary Societies, who have 
already been promised as presents to the agents further than any state of Europe; see- 
church, and it is expected that before the roof|ing and considering al] these things, the 
is on, the remainder will have been similarly thought of “anne ultra?” struck my mind. 
disposed of. There is a small gallery at the | Surely not in that and the same track. No 
west end of the church, to contain about 100 | where else, and nowhere more than here, the 
youths as choristers. The organ-loft and | idea struck me, that we stand on the threshold 
orchestra will be in the tower, where there is a of some great social crisis, such as that for- 
large open archway, about 50 feet high. The|merly brought on by Moses, the Egyptian 
gallery here will project into the church, sup-| priesthood, &c.; and then we Catholics may 
ported by carved brackets. The pulpit, carved conclude with our old liturgic refrain :— 
in stone, is entered from steps built in the wali, |“ Domine saloum fac Populum tuum.” 
the roof over which is supported by arches of | 
a similarly ornamental character. ‘There will | 
be three altars within the church, each sur- | z a 
rounded by carved oak sereens. Suakspeare’s “King John,” as first) 
Messrs. Cooper and Tullis, builders, of | played before her Maje.ty at Windsor under 


Preston, have contracted for the masons work, | the direction of Mr. Kean, and now at the 
| Princess’s Theatre, is one of the most com- 


NaS NSE SO | plete performances that has ever been seen in 

A VOICE FROM A FOREIGN VISITOR. | England. A list of authorities for the dresses 
Tue following remarks of a German|/and decorations at the head of the bill, in- 
periodical represent London undera new point | cluding Meyrick, Planché, Stratt, Fairholt, 
of view :—“ Anyone who had not lived but ina} Fosbroke, Shaw, Montfaucon, and Willemin 
little German 4 and still acquired English led us to expect that more than ordinary pains 
to some degree, ll undergo unfelt sensations | had been bestowed upon it, but did not pre- 
and thoughts op sojourning in the world-city | pare us for the extent to which the care and 
of the present age—being such a huge aggre- | expenditure have been carried. The acting, the 
gation of matter animate ; at least moving in scenery, the costume, the grouping, were all 
such exertion, that it staggers the mind. It equally good, and produced a whole of great 
was some minor arrangements which surprised excellence. Mrs. Charles Kean as Constance, 
me the most, on seeing them in actual opera- Mr. Kean as the King, Mr. Wigan as Faulcon- 
tien. You post a letter (half an ounce) for bridge, and last and least, Miss Kate Terry as 
one penny to the remotest of the Shetland or! Arthur, left nothing to be desired. The first 
Orkney islands—ad ultima Thule. You may | scene, a hall in the palace, with open wood 
drive in a second class railway carriage about roof, stained windows in the sides, and tiled 
20 miles out of town, paying for a return floor, is very effective. Angiers, Northampton 
ticket, available the whole day, one shilling. “Castle, and the last scene (Swinstead Abbey), | 
Then, the whole south and east circumference though the architecture is a little too late, also | 














foundation. This defect was supposed to arise 
from a spring of water under the embankment, 
‘which rendered the puddling ineffectual, and 
there was a leakage underneath in proportion 
to the pressure of water in the reservoir, caus- 
ing the embankment to give and to settle 
down unequally. A Chancery suit was the 
consequence, which has not yet been settled. 
The contract was afterwards relet to Mr. 
Dav:d Porter and Brothers, and by the advice 
of Mr. Leather, engineer to the commissioners, 
a cofferdam was sunk in the centre of the em- 
bankment to get at the seat of the spring, and 
means adopted which it was hoped would 
remedy the defect. This remedy, however, 
never satisfied the public and the owners of 
property, and from that day to this, public 
distrust only increased down to the moment of 
the catastrophe itself. The commissioners, too, 
as a body, got into official arrear or difficulties, 
and the reservoir became dilapidated, till at 
length it is alleged that had not a screw become 
useless which opened a valve to relieve the 
pressure, the embankment, defective as it was, 
would have been still standing, together with the 
valuable property of those who thus allowed 
the means of their own certain destruction to 


}accumulate and come to a crisis, in the face of 


a perfect knowledge of the fact. 

There is but too much reason to distrust . 
the sufficiency of many other embankments, 
about which not the slightest fear is enter- 
tained; and we earnestly trust that the supine 
fatuity of those who passively allowed such a 
catastrophe to overwhelm them in the present 
instance, and to sweep away all their property, 
will be a warning to others, inducing them 
timeously and liberally to contribute a portion 
of their means to save the whale. 








HOUSE AGENCY. 
Hueues v. Woop. 

In the Shoreditch Coanty Coart, on 26th ult., 
a peculiar case, Hughes v. Wood, was ultimately 
decided by Mr. Serjeant Storks, who refused to 
disturb a verdict for 30/7. given to the plaintiff by 
a jury empannelled before the same judge in the 
same case, previously tried in the Shoreditch 
County Court, and the main particulars of which, 
as then reported, were as follow: — The plaintiff 


)had ten houses to sell, and agreed with the de- 


fendant, a house-agent in Kingsland-road, to 


| employ him as his agent to endeavour to effect a 


sale of them for him on the usual per centage. 
The owner wished to obtain 1,000/. for the pro- 





of the town is encircled by a railway. I went 
to Blackwall, for which distance a return 
ticket is also only sixpence. Still, there are 
millions of our money which must be realized 
by such trifles. It will equally surprise my 


countrymen, that one may get in the world. | 


city a cup of coffee for one penny, in places 
where French, and even German, periodicals 
are at hand. You can take a decent clean 
bath for one penny, if cold; for two-pence a 
warm bath. I heard that a few years since 
Jullien gave concerts, where Sivori (the pupil 
of Paganini) played, the admission being one 
Shilling. All these things are, by themselves, 
minor affairs, perhaps, unobserved by the 
general sight-seer; but I had come to London 
just to etudy Londinum populare. Now, 
any one may perceive, that such public ac- 
commodation pre-supposes a variety of schemes 
and social agencies of the deepest complexity— 
& nation educated and cultured, at least as far 
as business goes; acertain quiet aplomb and 
steadiness of national character. The con- 
tinent has not such a town, because it 
has not such a people as the English: this 
all remounts, however, gto ‘the period of the 
Magna Charta, the Commonweal, &e. 
Consider a social organism of comparatively 
small extent, consjsting of two millions and a 
half of human beings—how this has been all 
formed, preserved, how it exists. Enterprises 

schemes in operation, which everywhere 
else would surpass the might and treasure of 
monarchs; all accomplished by a few modest- 
looking, spare-worded (wort-kargen) citizens ; 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson, accepting the 
proposal of the Royal Commissioners about 
the building of the Crystal Palace with the 
words, “ this will do for us.” But while things 
have been conducted here to the utmost limits 


| perty. On the part of the plaintiff it was alleged 
| that the defendant had, in the first place, demanded 
| 1,1502. for it; that in the afternoon of a day (24th 
| October) on the morning of which a Mr. Gibbs 
APPALLING CATASTROPHE AT Houmrrietu. | had offered him 800/. for it, the ep ne — er 
| the plaintiff and teld him he had had an offer o 

? On Thursday last, —— rT took 5002, of which he advised the acceptance, as the 
place along the line of a valley leading from a_| property was in a dilapidated state; and that as 
great reservoir at Bilberry-mill, where the/ ‘y. defendant had made no mention of Mr. Gibbs’s 
‘waters of the Holme river and the Diglee- | name, or of the sum he offered, the natural in- 
brook were impounded, in a deep gorge be- | ference was that he intended to deceive the plain- 
‘tween the lofty hills in this part of the West tiff,and to take an undue advantage of him. The 
Riding of Yorkshire, by means of an embank- | defendant, it was admitted, had afterwards stated he 
ment about 150 to 200 yards wide, and with a| had had an offer of 7007. On the part of the defendant 
depth of 85 to 90 feet of water behind it. On_| it was alleged that he was not aware of Mr. Gibbs’s 
the early morning of the day named this em-| fer when he went to the ceed, bag erng 
bankment entirely gave way, and although its offer had been made to the defendant's clerk, 


deserve warm commendation. 





DEFECTIVE EMBANKMENTS. 


insufficiency was too well known, and although | ee: = pron as himself %. that 
at least fifty persons were near it, watching at| 1). ofr of 7002. had been made by Mr. 


the moment, so sudden was the break down, | King, an auctioneer, and as the defendant him- 
that about 100 lives were lost as the body of | seif,’ in evidence, called him, a “ client”’ of his. 
water swept down through the valley, carrying The defendant, however, in giving his evidenee, 
away residences, mills, machinery, and other farther stated that he saw Mr. Gibbs with the 
valuable property, it is said, to the amount of plaintiff in the afternoon, when he called (Mr. 
500,000/. to 600,0002, Gibbs had gone to the plaintiff and got the pro- 
It so happens that the commissioners who perty for 770/., after negotiating with the defendant), 
are considered responsible for this awful ca- @04 that he, the defendant, “‘ was disgusted — 
lamity are the principal mill and other owners rom 4 ion ea eae —. 
land occupiers themselves, who got power in| “#ret “ist be considered his ** chent, = Mr. Aig» 
en P te £ whiel to be entitled to preference, as his offer was made 
1837 to erect five great reservoirs, Of whic before he was informed of Mr. Gibbs’s offer, and 
this is one. The commissioners subscribed that on this account, he had still proposed to the 
| 40,0001. towards completing them, and after- plaintiff to sell his property for 700/. although he 
‘wards did construct three of them by means then knew that Mr. Gibbs had offered 8000. 
‘of 30,0001. additional money raised on mort-_ 
‘gage. The contract for constructing the reser- | aaa 
‘voir in question, according to a local corre-| MARYLEBONE BANK FOR Savines.—At 
'spondent of the Times, was let to Messrs, | the twenty-second annual general meeting of 
‘Sharp and Sons, Deusbury, in 1840; but be- | this Institution, held on the 5th inst. it ap- 
leted the embankment the | peared from the report read to the meeting, 


fore they had comp , 
romeo was broken, in consequence of an that the balance due to depositors is 


alleged and too well ascertained defect in the | 350,554/. Os. 7d. 
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REFORM OF EPITAPHS. 


In your late numbers you have published 
some instances of curious and inappropriate 
epitaphs on tombstones. I have a collection of 
such in my possession, and now send youa 


few from it. From Dorchester, Oxfordshire :— 


“« Here lies the body of ——, an honest man, 
And when he died he owed nobody nothing.” 


From Bideford, Devonshire :— 
‘The wedding-day appointed was, 
And wedding-clothes provided ; 


ut when the day arrive did, “i 
She sickened and she die did. 
From Ulverstone :— 
‘* Here lies my wife, 
Here lies she : 


Hallelujah, 
Hallelujee.”’ 


From Sevenoaks :— 


“Grim death took me without any warning, = 
I was well at night and died in the morning. 


From Doncaster :— 


= ——— 


H ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Feprvary 1L.—The Hon. Robert Meade 
exhibited a siege piece struck at Newark in the 
time of Charles I. anda brass coin of the Em- 
peror Macrinus; and Mr. Rolfe, a silver medal 
struck in commemoration of the triumph of 
the bishops who were sent to the lower by 
James Il. Mr. Horace Burkitt exhibited a 
drawing of a Roman urn of a novel type, dis- 
covered in making the recent excavations in 
Cannon-street, London; and two drawings of 
sepulchral slabs, with crosses sculptured on 
them, from the same place. They were of re- 
markably small dimensions. Mr. Briggs, of 
King’s Newton, communicated a drawing and 
description of a curious knife, or couteau de 
chasse; and Mr. Carrington, some further 
remarks on the cross of John Trembras, of 
Renkeril, Cornwall, exhibited by him at the 
‘last meeting. Papers were read from Mr. H. 
W. King, on the antiquities in Runwell 
Church, Essex, and the inscriptions and 
curious coats of arms on bells in other 


BRITIS 








* Here lie two brothers, by misfortune surrounded, | 
One dy’d of his wounds, and the other was 


drownded.’’ 
ie ee 
| 





FinpinG that your readers are interested in | 
epitaphs, I send you two or three extracted | 
from a work published by “ William Snow,” | 
in 1817, containing a great many taken verba- | 
tim from different parts of England and} 


churches; from Mr. Lukis, of Guernsey, 
on the discovery of two sepulchral caves 
in that island, in August, 1851, accompanied 
by two drawings; and from Mr. Pretty, of 
Northampton, on recent discoveries of Roman 
and Mediaeval antiquities in that city. Mr. 
Black exhibited a fragment of tapestry which 
he had found in the Roll’s Office, representing 
the figure of Penelope. It was of the close of 
the fifteenth century. Mr. Planché read some 

















Wales. 


The first is an epitaph on a poor woman 
who kept an earthenware shop, taken from a/| 


churchyard at Chester :— 


“* Beneath this stone lies Catherine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay : 
3y earth and clay she got her pelf, 
And now she’s turned to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise, 
Abate your tears and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears? 
Who knows but in a course of years, 
In some tall pitcher or brown pan, 
She in her shop may be again.””* 


The following is taken from Newcastle 
churchyard :— 


“Here lies Robin Wallas, 
The king of Good Fellows, 
Clerk of All-hallows, 
And maker of bellows. 
He bellows did make till the day of his death, 
But he that made bellows could never make breath.” 


a is a curious one from Hendon church- 
yard :— 


** Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies, 
Who cares not now who laughs or cries : 
He laughed when sober, but when mellow, 
Was a har’em-scar’em heedless fellow. 

He gave to none designed offence, 
So ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ ” 


observations on tapestry in general, and parti- 
cularly those pieces which are still in exist- 
‘ence in this country at Hardwick and Haddon 

Halls, Hampton Court, and other palaces and 
‘mansions. Mr. Pettigrew concluded a very 
interesting evening by an account of his recent 
unwrapping of the body of the ecclesiastic dis- 
covered in the crypt of St, Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster. A cast from the face was on 


| 


‘the table, and also the soles of the shoes or | 


| sandals found upon the feet. 





Notices | of Books. 


| Notes on the Organization of an Industrial 

College for Artisans. By T. Twinina, 

Jun. For Private Circulation. 
Tue letter of Mr. Twining to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, on the subject of industrial schools, 
which came before the public through our 
pages, has expanded in the author’s hands 
into a specific and formal outline of an or- 
ganised system of industrial education for the 
working classes, with a central metropolitan 
college and local schools throughout the 
country. Jn his introduction the author 
says :— 

‘‘The form which I have adopted in arranging 
my remarks is that which seemed most likely to 





Most epitaph writers try to find out the | "ender them convenient to those who might be 


best quali.ies of the departed; 


writer of the following, taken from a church- 
yard at Manchester :— 


*‘ Here lies John Hill, 
A man of skill, 
His age was five times ten: 
He never did good, 
Nor ever would, 
Had he lived as long again.” 


I cannot recollect where I saw the following, 
but I can answer for its being genuine. 


** Sacred to the me y 
Of Miss Martha Geyer,” 
Who was so very pure within, 
She burst the outward shell of sin, 
And hatched herself a cherubim.”—R. Jd. 
*,* Several 
favoured us wi 


taste, propriety, 
rs think it desirable to print them. 
obj 
th 
respect, with the view of 
tion of a better course. 


proved, and needs no strengthening. 


not so the! 


other correspondents have 
th collecticas of similarly 
distressing outrages of gc 1 sense, good 

and right feeling; but we do 
. . . Our 
ect was to aid in awakening attention to 
€ errors that have been committed in this 
inducing the adop- 
The case is fully 


} 


desirous of giving a full consideration to the sub- 
| ject of a National College of Trades, and more par- 
ticularly to any committee which might be ap- 
pointed for a-vising on that important desidera- 
tum. I have given seriatim most of the topics 
which it would be desirable to discuss, adding a 
few observations in a merely suggestive form, and 
less with the object of advancing my own views 
than with the hope of eliciting valuable ‘opinions 
from others. My suggestions are based on the 
principles and preliminaries contained in my letter 
of the 21st of August, given above. They chiefly 
relate to the organization of the Central Industrial 
College, which, I assume, might, allowing free 
scope for progressive enlargements, be made to 
accommodate at the first about 300 students, re- 
presenting in duly apportioned numbers a consider- 
able variety of Trades,—Artistical, Chemical, and 
Mechanical. They would enter as good workmen, 
being required to give previous proof of such abi- 
lities as can be derived from an ordinary appren- 
ticeship : they would be instructed, collectively, in 
general information, and, by groups, in special 
knowledge: they would be trained to work with 
head as well as hand, and to appreciate and apply 
the advantages of science and the graces of art, and 
they would leave the College fully qualified to 
become, some masters in trade, others foremen or 
first-rate workmen, whilst others again, carefully 





® Another version of Shakspeare’s— 


“ Imperial Cesar de: 


; ad 
Might stop a hole and turned to clay, 


to keep the wind away.”—Ep, 


selected and instructed for the purpose, would 
become teachers in their turn, and diffuse through- 


out the country the advantages of Industrial Edu- 
cation.” 





The establishment of an Industrial Museum 
is also suggested; and on this subject Mr, 
Twining says,— 

‘If the walls of the National Gallery were dis. 
mantled of their pictures, which every one wishes 
to see transferred to a less smoky atmosphere, the 
building might be enlarged, by additions for which 
peculiar facilities present themselves ; and whilst 
one portion would be allotted to the Royal Academy, 
with its school of Fine Arts, the other portion, in- 
cluding the barracks, might accommodate the ex- 
panding dimensions of the Society of Arts, together 
with the proposed Museum of Industry, of which 
the management would so naturally devolve on that 
Society, and space would be afforded for annual 
exhibitions of the nature of those now cramped 
within the walls of the house in John-street, 
Adelphi. . . . . In accordance with these adapta- 
tions of existing establishments, I hope to see arise 
the new elements of industrial organization impera- 
tively clainzed by that manufacturing pre-eminence 
which we would fain perpetuate; and first in im- 
portance, and with name and proportions by which 
we may at once recognise the offspring of the 
Great Exhibition—Tue ALBERTINE COLLEGE oF 
Trapes.”’ 


An Account of the Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. By J. J. A. 
Worsaag, For. F.S.A. London: Murray, 
1852. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the intimate connee- 
tion in early times between this country and 
Denmark (anything but agreeable in some 
respects, it must be admitted), and the nu- 
merous memorials of this connection which 
remain amongst us, very little was known of 
Modern Denmark by the majority of English 
readers until recently. Mr. Peto’s endeavour 
to establish a more ready means of communi- 
cation by means of a line of steamers from 
Lowestoft (an endeavour, which, we fear, has 
not been very successful up to this time ina 
pecuniary point of view), had the effect of 
directing public attention to Denmark, and 
led to the wide dissemination of general par- 
ticulars of its present condition and aspect. 

The book before us originated with the late 
King Christian VIII. of Denmark, who was 
| desirous that an inquiry should be made re- 
_specting the monuments and memorials of the 
Danes and Norwegians remaining in Scotland 
‘and the British Isles. The task was entrusted 
to Mr. Worsaae, who visited England in 1846, 
| and travelled in the kingdom for twelve months. 
| Mr. Worsaae brought with him the reputation 
of a distinguished archeologist, and fully con- 
firmed it to those who had the pleasure of 
meeting him. 

Denmark Court, Denmark-street, and Co- 
penhagen-street, remind the wanderer of 
more recent connection with this country, but 
the memorials of the early occupation of 
London by the Danes and Northmen are nume- 
rous. At St. Clement’s Danes in the Strand, 
called in the middle ages Ecclesia Sancti Cle- 
mentis Danorum, the Danes had their own 
burial-place ; and here, after vicissitudes, were 
interred the remains of Canute’s son, Harold 
Harefoot. Southwark (or Sydvirke) had a 
Danish origin. Here there is a church to 
Olaf, the Norwegian king; and Tooley-street 
is a corruption of St. Olave-street. To Oiaf 
and Magnus, the latter also a Norwegian, 
various churches were dedicated. Mr. Worsaae 
shows, as might be expected, a desire to mag- 
nify the influence exercised by the Danes over 
the people they harassed: he has, however, 
produced an interesting book, calling for the 
attention of all students of history. 





Murray’s Official Handbook of Church and 
State. Murray, Albemarle-street. 1852. 


Mr. Murray is determined, it appears, to 
provide guide-books for every one to every 
thing. In its nature this new work is essen- 
tially and unavoidably periodical, and sub- 
ject to changes ; but it will prove in one sense 
to be a standard one for multifarious reference 
and general use. Mr. Samuel Redgrave is the 
compiler. The work appears to be a complete 
omnium gatherum of all that relates officially to 
church and state. It contains the names, 
duties, and powers of the principal civil, mili- 
tary, judicial, and ecclesiastical authorities of 





the united kingdom and colonies ; with lists of 
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the members of the legislature, , baronets, 
&c. Appended is an index of the names of 
the chief officials in the various departments 
in the state, so that conversely the office may 
be ascertained, or the fact whether an office is 
held at all, wherever a knowledge of the name 
is associated with a doubt as to the office. 
The body of the work is not made up of mere 
lists, however. It contains a well-digested 
and condensed historical account of all the 


“Is Low-pricep Gas cueap Gas?”— 
Under this rather significant and “ taking ” 
but not very sensible or logical title, Messrs. 
John Tallis and Company have published a 
sheet of letterpress, in which they state their 
case of complaint against the Central Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company for charging them 237/. odd 
for one year’s supply of gas, in place of 129). 
odd charged previously by the Chartered Gas 
Company. The gas of the former company, 





chief offices and institutions in the state; a 
description of the duties attached to each; and | 
a great mass of miscellaneous information, 
constituting in all a handsome volume, clearly | 
printed on good paper, and in all respects well | 


| use of gas appears to be for heating purposes, 


they allege, has less powerful heating properties 
than that of the latter; and as their principal 





they have hence required to consume a great 
deal more gas than before. On this ground | 


got up, as all Mr. Murray’s books are. | they not very correctly conclude, that as the! 











{Hiscellanea. 


gas complained of yields less heat, it must also | 


The average mortality of Plymouth being) whose unseeinly proposal of amalgamation with | 
seriously beyond the general average,—25 per an antagonist to whom they stood opposed as | 
1,000, in fact, ped oon of 12 to 16 per 1,000,— | consumers against monopoly and overcharge, | 


the Central Boar 


of Health, in virtue of their | and who made desperate endeavours to destroy | 
powers under such circumstances, instructed | them as such,—at once threw a stain of suspi- 





Mr. R. Rawlinson, one of their superintending | cion on them which could not but causea with- 
inspectors, to call fora preliminary inquiry into | drawal of confidence from them. For all that) week, the mayor brought forward the subject 
thegeneral state of the borough, which has lately | we know, their gas may be inferior in every | of a proposal in a report by the General Pur- 
been gone into agreeably to notices issued to! respect to the Chartered Company’s equally | poses Committee that Mr. D. R. Hill should 
the inhab:tants, the'evidence of many of whom | cheap, or “low priced” rather, be it noted— be appointed to this office, at a salary of 2502. 
has been taken by the inspector, who has also} nay, according to Messrs. Tallis’s statement, | 
received reports on the questions of water| their still cheaper—article; but there is some-| of Architects, signed oy Mr. S. Hemming, as 
e 


supply, gas, &c. In reference to the subject | thing glaringly inconsistent in the conclusions | chairman, deprecating t 


EnGuiisH House 1n America.—A house 
is about to be built for Mr. Shipley, in a beau- 
tiful district near the town of Wilmington, in 


the United States, and distant about twenty | 


miles from Philadelphia, from the designs of 
Mr. G. Williams, architect, of Liverpool. The 
windows of the entertaining rooms command 
extensive views of the Delaware river and the 
country through which it flows. The back 
ground consists of primary rocks, covered 
with woods. ‘The external walls of the house 
are to be built of granite rubble, coursed every 
12 or 14 inches in height; the quoins and 
window dressings of white marble. A verandah of 
wood projects 8 feet, to afford shelter from the 
rays of the summer sun, as well as an agreeable 
place for recreation and enjoyment. The house 


| yield less light, which does not necessarily /1s heated by the English system of open fires, 
| follow, but rather the very contrary. We do in addition to the American method of stoves, 
| not mean to constitute ourselves special pleaders | which are to be made use of as auxiliaries in 
Sanitary ConDITION oF PtymMoutH.—/|for the Central Gas Company, however,| severe weather. 


Attached to the drawing- 
room is a spacious conservatory, at the end of 
which is a polygonal apse, containing a foun- 
tain, which forms a termination to the vista 
through the room. 

Orrice or Surveyor oF Pustic Butup- 
INGS AT BrruincHam.—In council, last 


a year. He read a memorial from the Society 


appointment as pro- 


of a question put to the inspector, as to whether | Messrs. Tallis wish thereby to establish. Some | posed, and praying that an architect should be 
the Board had in certain cases taken into con- | “ low-priced ” gas may be bad; but equally ‘chosen at a fixed salary, and that he should 
sideration the mortality by cholera, Mr. Rawlin- | “low-priced” gas, according to their own! 
son very properly remarked, that so far from an | admission, is good: indeed the Chartered | 
accession of disease created by cholera or| Company, to whose gas they have returned, | rial from eighteen of the resident architects of 
typhus, and an irruption of Irish, being an/ not only charge just 4s. a thousand cubic feet, | the town; and the mayor then moved that the 


excuse for increased mortality, there was so|as the Consumers’ Company do, but, more! whole question be referred to the committee 


much the greater reason why there should be 
an inquiry, and why further powers should be 
obtained. A great many ingenious theories 
had been propounded from time to time to 
account for cholera: one person said it was in 
the water, another stated it to be in the tracks 
of rivers, a third said it settled in particular 
stratifications, whilst some said it was electric, 


and others that it was in the atmosphere. | rs’ C 
Every reason had been assigned which could | nevertheless to be closely criticised and tested, 
be assigned, except the right one, and that was | both as to its heating and its lighting quali 


filth,—a commodity, we may add, of which 
there appears to be more than enough in 
Plymouth and its neighbourhood. 

A Perroratinc Macuine.—The tunnel 
of the Troy and Greenfield Railroad, through 
the Hoosac mountain, is made with one of 
Wilson’s stone-dressing machines. This ma- 
chine is worked with a steam engine, and will 
enter from 6 to 15 linear feet per day. The 
cutters are circular plates of cast-steel, of 14 
inches diameter, half an inch thick, and 
ground, with a bevil on each side, to an edge. 
They are placed on thé rock, at the angles of 
about 45 degrees, and roll over the surface 
with great rapidity. The edge is pressed into 
the rock with great force, and acts as a wedge, 
prying up and throwing off the rock in a sur- 
prising manner. A block of granite, 10 feet 
long and 4 feet wide, was placed on a carriage, 
and submitted to a single cutter, gauged to 
cut 2 inches from its surface... It passed over 
the entire stone in 22 minutes, and cut off 
1,600 lbs. of rock, leaving the same as smooth 
as ry hammer-dressed stone.—Albany Argus, 


APPLICATION OF THE THERMOMETER.— 
Dr. Spurgin, who is always inventing or con- 
triving something new, has formed a neat 
little instrument for ascertaining the amount 
of increase of temperature of the various 
internal organs of the body under inflamma- 
tion, as compared with those that are not, and 
the like in fever, where different organs are 
hotter than others. As far as he has tried it, 
the results are curious and valuable. It is 
merely a thermometer fixed in a hollow cone, 
80 that the bulb can rest on the part of the 
body nearest to the inflamed organ, and the 
heat collected all around it; and the Dr. 
has even detected one part of the brain hotter 
than another under fever, and applied leeches 
accordingly with good effect in reduction of 


than that, have engaged to supply all Messrs. | 
Tallis want for 110. a year instead of 2371.!) 
The fallacy, however, does not rest here merely. | 
Much high-priced gas is also bad. Are we to 
conclude, then, that high-priced gas is cheap, 
even though it were proved that low-priced 
gas is dear? The whole argument is a tissue! 
of inconsequent absurdity. ‘The quality of the 
gas of the Central Consumers’ Company ought 





ty; 
for the statement of Messrs. Tallis is Bamiec | 
| startling, and it is alleged to be by no means a 
| solitary or exceptional one. 
| Tue Curvitingear Omnisus.—A new 
| build of omnibus has been on private view at 
| Mr. Tucker’s, New Kent-road, which seems to 
‘have some good points mixed with as many 
'bad. The seats are divided, but are not wide 
| enough, especially the furthest one on each side 
|from the door, and the old objectionable end 
| Seat increases the inconvenience, though other- 
| wise very comfortable. The interior is venti- 
'lated both above and beneath, and the glasses 
are therefore fixed so as to prevent either 
rattling noise or disputes about opening and 
| shutting them. The back of each seat is curved 
‘outwards, so that a greater width of passage is 
obtained. The feet sink into boxes, to prevent 
treading on them, but the openings are apt to 
trip one onentering, if not occupied. Between 
and above each seat is a bell-pull acting on a 
single bell near the conductor’s place. Access 
to the top is facilitated by steps. 
Hoarpines.—An inhabitant of Edgeware- 
road complains of a hoarding being erected in 
front of a house under repair, without having 
a railed-in footway for the convenience and 
safety of passengers. We would advise him 
to give riotice of the fact in a formal complaint 
to the surveyors of pavements. : | 
Waces In THE MIDDLE oF THE WEEK. | 
—According to a Glasgow paper, the prin- 
cipal ironfounders of that important place have 
commenced paying their workmen on Wed- 
nesday, at two o’clock, instead of a 
and we learn that the expectations of the 
humane and patriotic masters have been more 
than realised. The workmen returned after 
dinner, almost in every instance, leaving their 
wages behind them with their families, who 
have now leisure and daylight to seek for the 
cheapest markets and spend the money to the 








the fever in general, 


best advantage. 


devote his whole time to the duties of the office. 
Alderman Hawkes presented a similar memo- 


itself to report. Alderman Muntz moved an 
amendment, to the effect that that part of the 
report which recommended the appointment 
of the surveyor of public buildings be not 
approved, such officer not being required at 
present. After some discussion and difference 
of opinion on the subject, expressed by various 
members of the council, Alderman Muntz’s 
amendment was finally adopted by a majority 
of twenty-eight to twenty-six. 

INTERNAL Quoins — CHuRcHES.—At a 
meeting of the Ecclesiological Society (on the 
13th January), it was suggested, with reference 
to the great difficulty frequently found in the 
attempt to show the stonework of quoins, &c. 
on account of the face of the quoins being 
flush with the face of the wall, and so the 
plastering having some projection beyond the 
quoins, that this might well and easily be got 
over, by following what was an old practice, 
and a very good and rational practice too,— 
the termination of the plaistering in a pattern 
at the edge. Examples of this still remain 
round most of the windows at the chapel of 
S. Cross’ Hospital, and in a chapel in Gloucester 
Cathedral, and doubtless elsewhere also. In 
both cases the plaister shows an edge about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, finished either 
with a zigzag or a wavy line, or in a succes- 
sion of scollops and other patterns. 

ProposeD GEOLOGICAL MusEuM FoR 
Scortanp.—The Treasury has been memo- 
rialized by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. on the subject of esta- 
blishing a Museum of Economic Geology and 
Chemistry in Scotland. The memorial sets 
forth “ that there does not exist in Scotland any 
Museum of Economic Geology and Chemistry, 
and that the establishment of such an institu- 
tion would be of great public benefit, by afford- 
ing the means of obtaining definite and correct 
information with regard to the mineral wealth 


‘of Scotland, its ores and coals, its building, 


paving, and ornamental stones, granites, and 
marbles ; the localities and composition of its 
soils; the qualities of its different clays for 
brick, tile, or ware; and of its limestones for 
building purposes and manures ; and generally, 
by developing the industrial resources of its 
territorial products.” The subject has also 
been taken up in the city council of Edinburgh. 
The memorial quoted also prays the Govern- 
ment to extend the geological survey to 
Scotland. 
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“Men or THE TimE.”—The publication, 


entitled Men of the Time, treats the architec- 
tural profession very slightingly, not to say 
scurvily ; for although it professes to include 
architects, with regard to that class its promise 
should have been made in the singular instead 
of the plural number, Mr. Barry being the 
only one belonging to it who has obtained a 
niche in its pages,—and an exceedingly meagre 
and evasive notice it is. Yet there are others 
whose names are not unknown even to the 
general public, and who have quite as good a 
right to figure among the celebrities of the 
day as some of the people who are there 
dragged in. There is Welby Pugin, for in- 
stance, who has been not a little zealous and 
influential in the cause of medieval art. There 
is also his opponent, Mr. Ruskin, who was 
surely entitled to notice, not indeed as an 
architect, but as an author and a critic, whose 
writings are, it seems, as popular as they are 
original. Still more strange, perhaps, to say, 
even the celebrity of Paxton has not obtained 
him admission into this literary Valhalla. 
Poor Sir Joseph! After all, however, the ex- 
cluded may reconcile themselves somewhat 
philosophically to their lot, when they dis- 
cover who are some of those who have got in, 
and also some of those who have been kept 
out; among which last are the Earl of 
Carlisle, Sir Charles Fellowes, Haghe, Powers, 
Thorburn, and many other men of mark. As 
to the women, they are all put under an 
extinguisher.—Q. IN THE CORNER. 


Smoke Nutsance.—I have read your 
recent article on this subject, and ask your 
leave to call attention to the action of the 
reverberatory furnace heated with hot blast 
(recommended to be used in the working of 
my patent for making pipes, bricks, &c.): the 
waste heat of one furnace is sufficient to gene- 
rate steam for an engine of ten-horse power 
(or three furnaces will work a forty-horse 

ower), and afterwards to heat the air-pipes for 

ot blast. If properly worked, no uninflamed 
carbon ought to escape through the flues, | 
thereby remedying the nuisance you speak of. | 
—Wwm. G, Exuiorr. 


ENGINEERS, BirMINGHAM.—The Royal | 
assent has been given to the supple- 
mental charter of the Queen’s College, in this 
town, and the Great Seal attached to it. 
Amongst other privileges conferred on the 
town and midland district, the supplemental 
charter enacts, in order to promote the mining 
and manufacturing interests, “ That students 
who have completed not less than a three 
years’ course of instruction in the engineering 
and architectural departments of the said col- 
lege, and have passed, to the satisfaction of the 
examiner or examiners to be appointed by the 
council of the said college, three public exa- 
minations, shall be entitled to the academic 
rank of civil engineer in the said college, and 
receive from the principal a diploma under the 
seal of the college.” “ Her Majesty’s further 
will and pleasure is that two members of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers and two 
members of the Architectural Society esta- 
blished in Birmingham, to be elected by their 
respective societies previously to the annual 
general meeting of the governors of the said 
college, shall be members of the council of the 
said college.” 


Lectures To Workinc Men.—Dr. Lyon 
Playfair lectured on 9th inst. at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, to artizans, on glass and 
its composition. It seemed to us that Dr. 
Playfair did not come up to the standard of 
previous efforts. We have had some commu- 
nications on the subject of these lectures, but 
they reached us too late for consideration, 


APOTHEGM. 


“Tue Architect, who raises in the air 
Enormous structures, massive, grand, and fair, 
Leaves to the world the genius of his mind, 
And is a benefactor of mankind !’’ 

ANDREW Park. 


‘* Builder,” Feb. 7. 


Oh! Andrew Park, your apothegm is rare, 

For few indeed the mighty.truth would find, 
That those who build their castles “in the air” 
Become the benefactors of mankind. 


P. De T. 


Giass.—The ferro-vitreous order of con- 
struction, it appears, is now about to be ap- 
plied, not only te horticulture, but to zoocul- 
ture. Light is an important agent in the 
animal as well as in the vegetable economy, and 
cattle have been found to thrive and grow far 
better under a transparent roof than under one 


SoMERSETSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL So. 
cieTy.—The fifth conversazione of the season 
took place on Monday, the 2nd instant. The 
Rev. Frank Warre read a paper on “ The earl 
Manorial and Domestic Buildings of England,” 
some of which he illustrated by his own 
sketches. 





of impervious material. An experiment of a) VaLuaTION OF Sr. Luxe’s, CuEvsea,— 
glass cow- house, 96 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, has |The survey and valuation of this parish, pre- 
recently been made by Mr. Lawford, F.H.S., | pared by Mr. Paine, has recently received the 
of Tirydail, near Llandilo. Mr. Lawford has | approval of the Poor-Law Board. The number 
flowers, strawberries, grapes, &c., growing) of assessments is 8,665, which present a total 
under the same roof; and the building being annual rateable value of 212,7771. and a gross 
cheaper than others, as well as more healthful, estimated rental amounting to 329,919/. Some 
he has erected a larger one for the accommo- | jdea may be formed of the nature and extent 
dation of two lines of cattle.-——The Phila- | of this survey, when it is stated that the weight 
delphia Ledger says that Mr. T. B. Rapp has of the book (a volume wherein these assess- 
invented a coffin of glass, which can be made | ments are set forth) exceeds 56 lbs.: it is 
air-tight, and of sufficient strength to prevent bound and secured with clasps and patent 
bulging. The price is higher than when com- | jock, having three keys, to be disposed of as 
posed of the universal material. The inven- | the Board may direct, so that alteration, with- 
tion is to be patented. out authority, is effectually prevented, and it is 
Fire-proor ConstRUCTION: FIRE IN A prepared on such a principle that it may become 
Factory.—On Sunday week a large factory a standard document of reference in the event 
belonging to Messrs. Thos. Freen and Co. of assessments being accommodated, or other- 
cement and plaster of Paris merchants, &c. wise, as is sometimes the case. 
situate No. 3, Wharf, Regent’s-canal, Kings-| po. nos. pon Tue .Minpan Coasens. 
land-road, took fire. The floors were covered A.“ Father fai Beanie?” and ether-ceree- 
with large flag-stones, for the purpose of spondents who are evidently amongst our 
making the premises perfectly fire-proof, but newer series of eandere, ath.tes.00 adveante the 
these proved of no avail, and, on the sarge construction of a superior class of dwellings 
are said to have retarded the exertions of the | for persons with from 100J, to 1504. a year, and 
firemen. A powerful body of water was poured willing to pay 25J. to 401. a year for rent of a 
into the premises, but the moment it fell upon separated floor, or“ house,” as: they call it in 


the stone, the flooring heaved to and fro in ® | Scotland, erected ie-eeme: conteal situation foe 
remarkable manner, and finally parted asunder 


as if it had been shattered with gunpowder. — Pray ot fee dedne ms 
The flames then shot forth with terrific fury, — ave glad to’ find. the want of "ek ge 
firing every portion of the factory, which was forcing itself into notice, and we hope that an 
pen gs: bs ic with a heavy stock of increasing demand will soon be responded to 
Bee biNnuRGH ScuooL or DestGn.—The| PY Some enterprising builder. That whieh, in 
annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of | ei cusendanete tae ‘pawn 
| this school took place in the Royal Institution : 


: - - | Cable, but has long prevailed, in Paris, Edin- 
on Friday week, Lord Rutherford in the chair. burgh, and elsewhere, cannot but be suitable 


‘to London. The argument sometimes 
|duced against it on the score of the cost of 


From the annual report to the trustees it 
appears that the number of students has con- 
tinued about the same for the last three seasons, 
namely, 154, with 16 applicants. The occupa- 
tions of the students ‘are as follow :—Artists— 
Painters, 32; sculptors, 3; architects and en- 
gineers, 19; total number of artists, 54. Arti- 
sans—House painters, 6; ornamental painter, 
1; engravers, general, 11; do. of pictures, 4; 
do. on silver, 2; do. on wood, 7 ; lithographers, 
9; seal engravers, 3; die, stamp, and punch 
cutters, 3;  silversmiths and chasers, 3; 
jeweller, 1; wood carvers, 8; ornamental 
modeller, 1; potter, 1; plasterer,1; pattern 
maker, 1; glass stainers, 4; gilder, 1; brass- 
founders, 2; coach painters, 2; block makers, 
2; upholsterers, 5 ; joiners and cabinetmakers, 
9; chair makers, 2; smith, 1; tailors,2; mis- 
cellaneous, 8; total number of artisans, 100. 
During the past session one artist turned | 


| disputable except in cases of palpable fraud. 


ia 


} 


|ground here is an absurd one, based on the 


very reverse of the truth. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Tue British Mvutvat Lire Assurance 
Society, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
entertains proposals of any description involving 
the contingency of human life, and invites Builders 
and the public generally to examine for themselves 
the advantages gained for Assurers by the plan on 
which the Policies are granted, and which are — 

t 
Iso recommends to their notice the Britisa 
|MuruaLt Swpscairtion Loan ASSURANCE 
| CLasses, established in connection with the Office, 





, and which readily afford the means either for an 


eligible investment, or for obtaining pecuniary 


picture engraver; one heraldic painter do. | advances upon very advantageous terms, repayable 
artist ; one lithographer do. artist; two engra-| by easy instalments extending over a lengthened 


vers do, artists; one engraver do. ornamental 
modeller; one engraver do. joiner; one engi- 
neer do. pattern maker. Perspective has been 
taught as usual to several of the students. 
Art-Artisans’ Ixstirvte.—Two impor- 

tant and influential meetings have been held at 
_ Bradford for the purpose of hearing and con- 
| sidering the views and explanatory statements 
of a deputation from the Council of the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
| with reference to a proposal of that society to 
_aid in the establishment of Artisans’ Drawing 
and Modelling Schools.” The meetings were 
,convened by the mayor, in compliance with a 
requisition signed by some fifty of the mercan- 
tile firms in the borough. Much interest was 
expressed in favour of the project, and various 
appropriate resolutions were passed. The first 
| affirmed the great advantage which elementary 
| drawing and modelli hool ld f 
g and modelling schools would confer 
| upon Bradford, and the desirableness of esta- 
| blishing a self-supporting institution in con- 
| ection with the Society of Arts. The second 
appointed a committee to carry out the project 
of such an institution. The third opened a list 
be shareholders. A prospectus, in which the 
| Provision of a suitable building is referred to 
| and explained, has been issued. 


| Lieut.-Col. Montrgsor, Os 


period. 
DIRECTORS. 


Henry Ovrrty, Esq. 4, Lancaster-place, Strand. 
Rev. W. W. Ext1s, Rector of St. Clement Danes. 
Ratru Erwatt, Esq. Andover and Nursling. 

Tuomas Evans, Esq. M.D. Stockwell Park isis: Surrey. 
Jou 8. Fevror, Esq. Belvedere Wharf, Lambeth. 
Groror Gopwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.8.A. Brompton. 

Hon. Witi1amM Gorz, Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-square. 
Taomas Hamwser, Esq. Barnsbury Park. 

Joun Lover, Esq. Oxford-street, Hyde Park. 

pees House, Kent. 


Grorck ALFreD WaLkER, Esq. St. James’s-place. 


PREMIUMS TO ASSURE 100/. PAYABLE AT 
DEATH :— 


(WITH PROFITs.) 





Age next 
Birthday. 
| 


eo 
o | 
50 


nually. | mat-yeaty Quarterly. 


Peculiar advantages, by introduction of the loan- 
classes, are afforded to respectable and active 
parties who would undertake the agency in places 
where no agent has yet been appointed. Apply 
(if for an agency with references and full particu- 
lars) to 


CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 


| 
| 
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17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. | less than eight locks of the ordinary kind, and then 
TO BUILDERS. tried the safe lock with such violence as to break 
: : of their picks, a part of which was found in 
Lpers, and those connected therewith, are | °°* © picks, a p ; 
Phone up on their own personal exertions for the lock. Finding themselves thus foiled, they 
their subsistence. If health fails, they fall into attempted to force open the safe, but it resisted all 
distress ; if they die, their families are unprovided | ‘heir efforts.) 








for. nicks . 
"The uncertainty of their income often prevents j TENDERS ; 
them from making provision for infirmity, old age, Yor the erection of the Plymouth New Workhouse, for 


or death, by the usual method of assurance. Son, architects. Quantities furnished. 











To meet this difficulty, The Law Property 2 ek 

Assurance Society has made the following arrange- ie 1 n= 12,794 ; : 
: chell, outh ..... , 

ments forthe benefit of the profession :— Clift, Plymouth.......... 12,155 0 0 

1. It grants special policies of assurance, by Roberts, Stonehouse 11,767 0 0 

which the assured, instead of being obliged to paya z. Gzeonwead, Devougest 1 Sepa aa ° 0 

‘ ; ici i ileox, IG: ccictneans <i: Be 0 

fixed sum every year, or forfeit their policies, mney | J. recs Devonport. . 11,370 0 0 

pay any sum they please at any time according to | Roach, Plymouth..................0006 10,767 0 0 

their means, and for which a proportionate sum will Ogalbe, rmonth AES 420 0 0 

i licy. By this means | J. Marshall, Plymouth ............ 10,396 0 0 

be assured to them by their policy. | By Sliteon, Plymouth .................. 10,334 18 11 





uncertainty of income is provided for, and no | 
forfeiture for nonpayment ever takes place. | 





3. On payment of a small annual sum during | Inchore Hail, Saamahnater a 
their own lives, husbands may secure annuities for | Sanders and Woolcott, London 12/320 
their wives or daughters after their own decease. 

4. On payment of a small sum annually, profes. | 
sional men may secure for themselves an annuity , 


For New Baths to be erected at Brixton, Dutgne 
2. If the assurer in this office should find that | Mr. 7 Ser. architect. wa =< 
the objects of his insurance after death are no! = WM Gooper, Derby. A871 OO 
longer required, he may convert his policy into an | Locke and Nesham, ondon 13,7 0 0 
i is own life. Edwin Thompson, Derby ......... 13,677 0 

annuity for his Farrell and Griffiths, Manchester 13,533 0 0 
00 

00 


Tenders recived Feb, 7, 1852, for altering and extending 


tone; Messrs. Ashpitel and Whichcord, architects. 


to commence cn the decline of life, or earlier should | £ s.d. 
they be at any time disabled by sickness or infir-| —— and McLeliand, London oO : : 
mity from pursuing their occupations. |W. Cobb, Maidstone... 2510 0 0 

Detailed prospectuses, forms of proposal, and Sutton and Walter, Maidstone ... 1,497 5 0 
every information will be immediately furnished on | W. Shadgate, Boughton ............ 1,453 10 0 
application to Wiit1aM Nerson, Actuary and B. Ruck, jun. Maidstone ............ 1,429 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. __ 
“GD.” “A District Surveyor,” “W. 8, H." “A Con- 


stant Reader,” “D.F.” “J.J. B." “W.R.N.” “J, R.T.” 
[Re wales eae © Cad lk Me OO 


Secretary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. | 


‘[ADVERTISEMENT.] 2 
BURGLARIES AT THE DUNDEE BANK 





AND AT MANCHESTER. “GMs pep a” (fault rests with ithe Dockaetions), 


| * Dr. C.” (next week), “ F.S.” “FLW 


OF THE BUILDER. ° 
= = woes! ° he follow: a, | “*L.” (is certain of our consideration), ‘‘ A Contractor” 
Sir,—Having just received the following testi- | (ander our mark), “ M.” (ditto), “ E. M. N.” “Campana- 


monials of the practical worth and efficient security | logia,” “G. W.” “J.C.” “J.B.” “An Old Architect” | 
of our Patent Locks and Safes, we beg to submit | (we are not disposed to admit an anonymous defence of | 


. 2 | the system), “R. 8.” “G. W.” “0O.C. A.” “G. D. D.” 
them for the information of Bankers and the) “T. §. B.” “C. ©. ©.” (we are unable to advise). 


public generally. NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, should be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the 
Cuvuss & Son. 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Feb. 7. 


*¢ Dundee Bank, Dundee, Feb. 6, 1852. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,—I suppose it will be gratifying to 
you to receive the following testimonial of the 
security of your Locks. An attempt was made 
upon this Bank on the night of Saturday last by a of the BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
set of thieves evidently quite accomplished in their | have much pleasure in announcing that the Ball,in aid of the 


to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. i 
“ Books and Addresses.” —W e have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Funds of this most excellent Charity, will take place at WILLIS’S | 


profession. The part of our property which they Rooms, st. James's, on Thursday, the i9th of February. 

selected for their operations was an iron door | | Double Tickets, 908. ; Ladies’ ditto, Se; Gentlemen's ditto, 14s 
. . | i Tre: n 

secured by one of your Locks, in attempting to |‘ td Mr. Corrie, MLC. 

i i ; } j STEWARDS. 

pick which there can be no doubt all their in | Thomas Grissell Fer F S.A., President 

genuity was at first expended, as the only alter- 


Lord D. C. Stuart. M. P. w fwd R, 4K. Bart., M.P. 
native was the tedious and laborious one of boring | Mr. Alderman Wan. Cubitt, I.P. 


Mr. G. Myers 


into the lock, in order to destroy it. Before this Mee em | i Tending T. Nesham 
could be accomplished a sudden alarm made them =», Destin <a A ee 
take to flight; but the work done in boring, &c. G. Bird, Trea-| J. Higes - 
could not have occupied less than four or five hours, i > fn W. Rawlins 
plainly showing that they despaired of being able R. Barnes —_— ; 

to open your Lock in that time. And as in their oe WH. Jackson J. Soward, Jun. 
flight they left all their implements behind them, , —W- Cooper Bon Joes. | itunes 
including a perfect set of lock-picking instruments, = J. Chapman Jun. District T. Turnbull 

it is also seen that they were amply furnished for; il J. Laanbert J Wacstaft 
their work, had they believed it practicable. | W- Eales fT 5 Cae 

“So far af@the construction of your Locks is G. Fry . Q. Wood, 


F KF. Marr 
i A . G.Godwin,F.RS. | J. McGill 
concerned, their safety seems very efficient ; all that of whom Tickets may be obtained, or of the Hongrary Seoretary. 
appears to be wanting 1s, that they should be en- | My JOSEPH BIRD, 38, Portman-place, Edgware toad = at the 
closed on all sides in case-hardened steel, and their Office, of the Institution (between the hours of Ten aad Four), 476, 

P New Oxford-stree 
security would seem to be complete. 
‘I am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
‘* Georce C. Boasg, Cashier. 
‘* Messrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London.’’ 





BUILDERS’ POUReEs. Established for the relief of its 
red Memb Widows, and Orphans. 
sak oer G. BA KER, Esq. Governor. 


PATRONS 
The Right Hon. Earl of Ducie. 





g. ! , Esq. H. E. Kendall, Esq. F.S.A. 

(In the Bankers’ Safes made by Chubb and Son, | ¢ Angell Feq. J. Kelk, Esq. 
A pe cabite Ee |" Locke, Esq. M.P. CE. F.RS. 

the plan of covering the Locks with case-hardened | Williaa: Cubitt Psq. Ald MP. | H. Lee, Esq. 


steel plates is adopted, and has been so for some | ©, R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. | H. Lee. jun. Esq. 
vears. ) J. W. Donthorn, Esq. | J. Lee, sq. 


a. Tx on, Esq. Sq. 
a } Bay F.RS. | J. Mowlem and Co. 


‘128, Cross-street, Manchester, Feb. 3, 1852. | } Grimsfell Fs oe 
“* Sirs,—My premises having been entered twice | W. Harrison, Esq. | W. Piper, Bou. _ 
by thi i | Thos. Hutchins. Esq. 8. M. Peto, Esa. MP. 
y thieves in the course of the last two months, and p'fiardwick, Bea. RA. F.RS. | G Rennie, Req. CE FRS. 
an ai i i | FSA. . Tite, Esq. F.RS. F.s.A. 
Se ae a a eee ees | The FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNE‘ will take place at the 
your make, and has one of your Patent Locks upon | yt Tavern.on W ednesday, March 24,88 
isfacti i ’ e Chair. 
it, I have the satis fi jon to state to you that they did Tickets to be had at the Bar of the London Tavern ; also at the 
hot succeed in either case in opening the same. | par ofthe Bay Tree Tavern, City, —_-W. ALLARD, Secretary. 
The last attempt was made on the evening of Friday | Bay Tree Tavern, St. Swithin’slane, Ped. 9, 1552, 
last, the 30th of January. 


‘*T am, yours obediently, 











is HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
one *. EVENING next. February 18th, a Special 


* . Meeting of Members of the Institution of Builders’ Fore- 
— ne eT ee place at the Bay-Tree Tavern, St. Swithin’s lane, for 


“« Messrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul’s f electing Officers to carry into effect Resolutions pre- 
Churchyard, London, and 16, Market- Viously pawed and cpuirmed: for promoting disegaion or inquiry 
street, Manchester.’’ ethan Mattes. 


In or 
other Matters licable to E. | or Building Purposes, the 
(In the above instance, the thieves had picked no 








t 
obhe to superintend. 
use of which the Members may be W ALLARD, Secretary. 


600 inmates; Mr. O. C. Arthur and Messrs. Dwelley and 
| 


the present building, Kent Ophthalmic Hospital, Maid- | 


“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed | 


HE BUILDERS’ BALL.—The Directors | 


ROVIDENT INSTITUTION of, 
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TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIE 


© MANUFACTURER, No. 149, ipehcioest, Londen. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 





shades. 
H H HH for drawing on wood. FF light and shading 
or ee! 
H for sketching. BB ditto ditto, 
HB hard and black for draw BB ditte ditto. 


BBB 
M um. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


i- - SN 
} 








N Architect in the Country, in full prae- 
tice, has a VACANCY foran Articled PUPIL. A Youth of 

| good abilities will have a fair opportunity of arriving at his Pro- 
ession. Premium moderate, dress L. 8. ce of “ The 

| Builder,” 1, York-street, Cov 


_(ALERK of WORKS.— Wanted, an efficient 


CLERK of WORKS for a Public Building —Apply by letter 
| only, giving referenees, stating terms, and by whom last engmpeds 
, —Address to X. Y. No. 20, Chenies-street, Bedford-square, Londom 


A MANAGER WANTED, in a General 


and Agricultural Engineering Works, employing from 2% 

| to 300 hands. He must be thoroughly conversant writ the 

ment of workmen, be a practical engineer, a good draughtsman, 
able to superintend the pupils in the drawing office, very oink 
ans te Nini, Me — 26 to 40. Unexceptionab 
references wi requi hoth as ouupetenss and character.— 
Appl ty better (pre-paid) to ALPHA, Mr. C. Ralp 
side, London. 


7 <4 
ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, not less 
than 30 years of age, wh ean properly survey, superin- 
tend, and value works. Su ti i ials indisp ble for 
| the above. An OUT-DOOR PUPIL required. Premium 160 
| ee on to ZZ Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent G6: 2. 


TO GAS CHANDELIER MAKERS. 


W ANTED, some first-rate HANDS in the 

above line. As good will be given, with constant 

| employ, none but experienced and sober men need apply, by letter 

| only, to 2RRITY and SONS, 31, King-street, Covent-carden ; 
or 2, Charles-street West, Hyde-park-gardens. N 


7 7 ‘4 
ANTED, by the LONDON and 
MANCHESTER PLATE-GLASS COMPANY, a RE- 
PRESENTATIVE to solicit orders, and undertake the manage- 
; ment of their business in London. It is necessary he should under- 
stand the Glass trade, and have a knowledge of the buyers of 
plate-glass in the City and bourhood. Security will be 
required. A competent person will find this well worth his atten- 
tion.—Applications to he addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, Sutton, near St. Helen's 


TO LANDLORDS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady 

' Man, who can turn his hand to any kind of house 
repairs; he is also a good paperhanger, decorator, and glazier, and 
can make himself otherwise useful.—Address N. B. Mr. Dimend’s, 
No 2, Chenies-street, Gower-street. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

CARPENTER and JOINER, a SITUATION as CLERK 

of WORKS, or GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN, in town or 

country, having been in each ca y several years. Can give first- 

rate testimonials —Direct to 8. G. care of Mr. Urrz, Baker, Bow- 
ling-street, Westminster. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 

J AN ‘ the Advertiser, a 
j RE-ENGAGEMENT as STANT. He is an accurate 
leveller and surveyor; a ornamental penman, mapper, 
and mechanical draughtsman, &e. ; and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the general routine of an office. Themost satisfactory testi- 


— = will be tes by Me late a whom he has 
een six —Address, . Pos ice, . 1 
as dy, near St. Neot’s, 



































TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

yj ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 32,a 

_ SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, or otherwise 

as Painter, Giazier, &c. being a good writer and grainer, and 

thoroughly understanding the whole branch of business. He has 

been accustomed to measuring and estimating forall kinds of general 

repair, and has a thorough knowledge of a!) kinds of joiners’ work. 

ag anes a he gum —> eee and ability. 

No objections to country or to go abroad. - ply feller aneat 
to A. & No. 4, Upper Grange road, Old Kentooed” . 





TO ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
GENTLEMAN of talent and energy, 
being advised for his health’ssake to seek a very active occu- 

pation. OFFERS his SERVICES, in an msible capacity in 
, Which a man of trust and of scientific education, and whe would 
| not object to onerous duties, would be di d an acquisition — 
| Address to HEXA, Shaw’s Library, Southampton-row. 


0 ARCHITECTS. 


T 
GOOD and EXPEDITIOUS 
4 DRAUGHTSMAN, who is perfectly} capable of i 
| Working and Finished Buawings’ Pesupestives, ie. aie 
| te and understands - youtins of an office, is desirous of 
| meeting with an e ent. Sa'ary, mederate.— Addr > 
31, St Peter's-ctreet. Islington. _ . way oe 











| TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

A STEADY, active, middle-aged, practical 
ja Man is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. either 
permanent'y or occasionally, beinz much experienced in mea- 
suring, ea = estimating, and drawing. and the usual offiee 
routine.—Address, Y. Z. Mr. Calls’, corner of Bond-street, Vaux 
hall-cross, Surrey. -— 


‘PSHE Advertiser, having completed his 
articles, and beving since been engaved in an architect's office, 

is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN, where 

he would have an opportunity of further improvement.— Address. 

FS. R. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 

| TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORs. 

THE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 

MENT, in town or count: as DRAUGHTSMAN 

GENERAL ASSISTANT. Fm many ra a ng rome hen 

Respectable references given. He will be happy also to treat with 

any architect or surveyor : may uire occasional as 


| = ihe evening.—Address, A. 4 0 street, Queen-street. 
imlico. 











TO PROPRIETORS OF HOUSES, ESTATES, &. IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY. 


R.J.WOOD begs particularly to inform the 


inhabitants of Kingsland, Dalston, &c. that his REGISTERS 

are open for the gratuitous insertion of any property for sale or to 
be let, and no charge is made unless business is effected. Persons 
eking residences will save themselves much trouble by calling at 
| his Auction and Estate Offices, 24, Acton-place, Kingsland-road, 
near the bridge. 


TO COUNTRY ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


ESSRS. BRAY and CU. m their 


acquaintance with the Londun Mar are indueed 
OFFER te BUILDERS and OTHERS INFORMATION sete 
the best and cheapest Houses for every Material and Manufactured 
Article used in the different branches of the Trade, including all 
kinds of Ornamental Work On receipt of 13 — stamps, 
every information will be forwarded.—Address Messrs. BRAY and 
CO. Architects, Land and Estate Agents, and Valuers (ffices, 
mere aga 
ouses, registered free of 
charge.—N.B. Surveys, Valuations of Plans, Quantities, 
&c. furnished at reasonable charges, 
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royal 4to. with Illustrations, 


ANCiENt GOTHIC CHURCHES : their 


Proportions and Chromatics. 
By W. P. re F.K.1.B.A., F.S.A. 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, as opposed to the artificial system of the present day. 
Royal 4to. bound in cloth, gilt a 10s, 6d. 


SUGGESTIONS - DEVELOPING _ the 
TEMPLES of GREECE. Bound in cloth. gilt lettered, 74 

“the publications of Mr. W. P. Griffith deserve the careful 
attention of all the members who desire to u d the in- 
fluence of Geometric proportion in Architecture.” Report from the 
Cowncil of the Liverpool Architectural Society, May, 1851. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 9, St. a ae: a 
London. 
Short'v ! 

THIRD PART of ANCIENT GOTHIC CHURCHES: the 
Proportions and Chromatics, 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Dr. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY and ASTRUNUMY. First Course: Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics Sound, and Optics. Large 12mo. 400 
Woodeuts, 12s. 64. cloth. 


Dr. LARDNER on the STEAM-ENGINE 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS, and -" ete AYs. New and | 
cheap edition. 1 vol. large _ ne clot! 


Rev. S. NEWTH’S ELEMENTS of STATICS, 
DYNAMICS, and aioe as Royal 12mo. 6s. 


PROFESSOR POTTER. 








will be published, with numerous illustra‘ions, the | 


y 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
fom hgh collection of Peovortaia, Patents, Processes, &c. 

OW OPEN from Ten till dusk, 
at the Portland AGalleries. wath the Polytechnic Institution, 
Kezent-street. Admission One Shilling, including Catalogue. 
Season Tickets, including a Catal ogee mitting the holder — 

the 10th of January to the 18th March, Two ayy oy 
Tickets may be had gst 08 30 lication * the 
) un, 
JAS FERGUSSON, F'R.AS, | Hom Secs. 


ATIONAL DEFENCES.—ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—An Explanatory De- 
scription of Wilkinson’s Stadia, the Prussian Masket, the Lan- 
caster and Minie Rifles, Colt’s and Adams's Revolvers, the im- 
proved Conical Bullet, and other Fire-arms, will be given by Mr. 
Crispe, daily at Three, and at Half-past Eight in the Evening :.—A 
Lecture on the Music of Many Nations, with Vocal Illustrations, 
by T. Thorpe Peed, Esq., on Monday, Wednesday. and Friday 
Evenings, in in addition to the usual Exhibitions, Lectures, &c., &c.— 
Admis-ion, ls. ; Schools and Children under ten years of age, balf- 

price.—Open daily from Eleven to Five, and every Evenizig, except 
Saturday, from Seven till Half-past Ten. in 

















TO “ARCHITECTS. 


COMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. 


—Mr. THOMAS 8, BOYS, Member of the New Society of 





| such subjects, he i 


Painters in Water Colours, and auth mof* The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c. and of “ London as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting Baekgronnds, ny oy Perspective 
Views, I mteriors, ha From the long experience he has had in 
aware of the points essentially necessary. 
and designs lithographed in a superior 
mauner. —Address, ¥S. 18. Albany-street, Kecent’s-park. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING — 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
| Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, pas in all other 
| manners of Painting; whose works may be seen in the principal 


to be attended to. 





—An ELEMENTARY | public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons and 


TREATISE on MEC HANICs. for the Use of the Junior Univer- | Architects in gph cee that he has consiferably increased his 


sity Stu: jents By RICHARD POTTER, A.M. Fellow of | 
ueen’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
niversity College, London. "a edition, 8vo. cloth, 83s. 6d. 


POTTER’S ELEMENTA RY TREATISE on 
OPTICS. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 6d : ay 


POTTER’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
OPTICS. Part II. The Higher Propositions. 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


London: TAYLOR. WALTON, and MABBERLY, 28, Upper 
Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





FOR 185 
KELLY PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


PRICE BOOK : or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all | 





kinc 
ing, and an Abstract of the New Buildi ng Act for ty paetns th 





sof Artiticers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of seas. 


Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 

notice, the embellis':ment of private and public buildings, in any 

part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terma, and in 

any of the Classical, Medimval. or Modern Stylea—Apply to 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London, 


TR. FREDERICK BRETT RUSSEL, 


Artist, Member of the Suffolk Fine —_ Association, ‘and 
— os ~y" he rer Antiquiti es of Ipswich. &c. &c. offers his 
r¥ices itects in COLOURING COMPETITION and 

FE NHIBITION. DRAWINGS (whether exteriors or interiors), 
| either in sepia or colour. Mr. Russe. having been a pupil of an 
eminent architect, and, since the expiration of his articles, having 
devoted his attention exclusively to the representation of buildings 
in England and the Continent, fee's him<elf posukney fitted to 








i | meet the requirements of the profess'on. The highest testimonials 
j | of ahility and punctuality can be given from architects by whom 


Mr. Russet has been professionally engaged. 
Upper Berners-street, Ipswich, Feb. 11, 1852. 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES, 





Construction of Buildix ngs Revised and Corrected by New Calon. | Oo 
lations upon the Present Value of Materials and pre beh Armen | PATENT AGENTS, and OTHERS. — Drawings 


by an Architect of eminence. assisted by several experienced M 
suring Surveyors. Illustrated and exemplified by Skee. E a ll 
and numer oe Woodcuts. Royal Svo.. price #s., neatly bound. 
London: published by T. KELLY, Paternoster- TOW 5 SIMPKIN 
and Mi ARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers 





ust published. price 4s. the 29th edition, of 


AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, for 


1859, e¢ yntaining upwards of 11,000 PRICES and Momerenda. 
The whole has undergone revision, in consequence of the = 
reduction in the price of Timber, Deals, and other — 
also contains the whole of the Building Act and Pavin, 

To be had at the Office of “ The Builder ;” WEALE. ish Hol- 
born; SIMPKIN and CO., Paternoster-row, and ail booksellers ; 
also of the Author. at the Office of the “Civil Engineer and 
Are hitect’ ‘3 J ournal,” 19. Arundel-street, Strand. 

THE SL IDE. nd 
Just published, price 1s. 
A TREATISE on _ the SLIDE - RULE. 
By the Rev. W. ELLIOTT, M.A. 
Including eee cease * ° “fy Slide-Rule (price 3¢. 6d.), invented 
M. Leon Lalanne. 
W. ELLIOTT eal "SONS, Opticians, 56, Strand, London. 

















Just pub! she ad, in foolseap f bound in cloth and gold. price 5s. 
YF HISTORY o of ye PRIORY and GATE 
of ST. JOHN. 

By B. FOSTER. 


{llustrated le | pte ofTwenty beantiful Designs by H Gilbert, 
raved on Wood by George Measom. 
WILLI AM PICn KE RING, 177. Piccadilly ; and may be had of 
the Author, St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell ; and «ll Beckectiorn 
In a few days will ™ e published, price 6d. ae, or bound in cloth, 
~omplete in One Vol 
OW to SEE the BRI’ ris MUSEUM. 
In Four Visita By WILLIAM BLANCHARD 
JERROLD 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 28th of February will be published, price la the 
First Monthly Number of 
S E. 


LEA K H O U 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With [lustrations hy H. K. Browxe. To be completed in | Twenty 
Monthly Numbers, +. with “ David Copperfield,” &c. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 














7 ATED. BY PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT 
HON eats Heer ghee EVD oF sae mer y 
Just published, the F 


QCRIGINAL DESIGN NS for! MON UMENTS, 
TOMBS. &e. 
By D. A. CLARKSON. 

To be completed in Twelve Numbers, to appear Monthly, each 
containing Four Plates, ey on tah in the first style. A List of 
Subscribers will be published and parties wishing to become 
subscri'ers are requested to forward their names to the Author. at 
his Offices, No. 52, Regent street, adjoining the County Fire Office. 

NEW WORK on ORN AME NTAL 
Now publishing in Monthly Numbers, demy ART. 1s. each 
— Four Plates, including from Thirty to Forty original 


\UGGESTIONS i in DESIGN, for the use of 


Artists and Art-Workmen, Sopisining Hints for Workers in 


Metal. Wood, Ivory, Glass, and Leather; the P. 
Printer in C colours, ‘ngray. r, Decorator. “ke. & . a en 
By LUKE LIMNER 


In this work it is intended to embrace all styles and mat 
supplying the student with suggestions for construction ond ciate 
ration, rather than for servile imitation, giving detai!s instead of 
consists ae. o hen on the be pe will be arranged 
somewhat in order for ease of reference, an 
Hundred Hints in Design ee ee 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 





IRANESI.—A fine ITALIAN COPY of | ats. 


this Artist's Works FOR SALE, complete in 18 y 
half-morocco (134 plates in the Veduta di i Roms). Price 80L rr} 
splendid Copy of “Canina,” 3 folio vols. of ates, and 9 vols. of 
etterpress in 8vo. price half-moroceo e ; and “ Brtton’s 
Cathedral and Architectural Antiquities,” 10 vela ‘tto. half-morocco 
extra, price 14. at BARKER'S, 19, Throgmorton: m-street, Bank. 





M7 ANTED, 
ASTD, fe HIRD ot EURCHASE, «| 
39, Cornhill. 


Full particulars of price, power, &c. to be sent to E 


copied, or traced, with rapidity and accuracy, on moderate Terms, 


{ by a Draughtsman of extensive experience, who has long eveniugs 


disengaged.—Addresa KR. W. 54, Commercial-road, Lambeth. 


APER HANGINGS, by E. T. ARCHER’S 

> atented Machine, Blocks, ,Colinders and Artistical Labour. 
at his —e for all kinds of papers stam for internal 
decorations. NELLED DECORATH NS fitted up on the 
walls of the we... Show Rooms, = every known style, and for 
all purposes, artists of known mer’ 

Alwars on hand a CHOICE and ‘EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
of FRENCH PAPERS, nae mee —_ Saanarins in Pari« 
Attached to the paper: ha factory there is the Saag mer 
assortment of CABI FU NITURE in London, of the best 
make, and upholstery goods of the first fabric, Brussels carpet, 
2. 6d. per yard, floor c ——) the — that can be made, cut to any 
dimensions, 283d. per yard, silk and worsted curtains, of the finest 
fabric, 5 fect wide, 8s. per yard, at 
E.T. ARCHER'S, 451, Oxford-street. 


ATENT PAPER-HANGINGS 
from original French Designs, commencing at 7d. per Piece. 
SATINS, FLOCK, GOLD, MARBLE, OAK, GRANITE, 
Elegant Borders and Fillings for Decoration, equally low. 
LINING-PAPER AT MILL PRICES. 
Builders and the Trade, Country Dealers, and Exporters, will 








in the Kinedom, at 

. MARKS and COs, Manufacturers and Importers, 2, Great- 
ene. street, and 31, Parker-street, Long-acre, and Consignees of 
tl € princ ipal Parisian Manufacturers. EF stablished 1830. 


Tv 
APER-HANGINGS, the cheapest in 
London, at CROSS’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse.23, 
Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, where builders and the trade 
on st select from a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the following reduced 


pri 
Gx fond Bed. DLE aN from 644 rd. 
Painted Marble, Granite, and Oak Papers .. from ong do. 
pa mpd Dining ond Drawing-room Papers from 14d. 
ET oss 5 she cacaneactnncecuneses from 2$d. ae 


7 
APER HANGINGS.— —By recent improve- 
mentor block and cylinder printinz, et. satin and bed- 
JePvREY, AL offered to the trade, at very reduced prices, by 
na Y, ALLEN, and CO., Kent and Essex-yard, 115, White- 
chapel. 














find the Largest Manufactured Stock at the LOWEST PRICES | 


| mary Branch, Hoxton. N.B.— 


QCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SUCIET 
Incorpora' spread by 8 Act of 
TO SECURE THE ANTAGE OF THE: YEAR 
EN ROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THR SOCIETY'S AGENCLES 
. Mi. te Bn loot aston, * ROB. CHRISTIE, Manage 
61, Moo on, y , Manager, 
%h February, 1852. Ww. K, Agent. 





OANS.—Persong desirous of obtaining * 


ADVANCES from 50k to 250L apon . proved 
soonstty. weavers by eazy instalments, ¢ 
tthe at 


re invited to HOR unRe B noe ae 
wera . ad ; K&s URAN SLA 
Tos: and every Of moons 0 ae - 
| application at- the British "Mavaal Office, 17, New ped on 
street, , or ia per 


i: ote.— 
Four new classes | are now in cou of on for London, and 








_| THE LATE FIRE at Messrs. COLLARD’S, 


The official return of the recept fire at this eminent 
establishment shows that, in addition*to'the larze amount of 
property destroyed belonging to the firni.the working tools of 
their men have been like.sise sacrificed. It appears, also, from 
the proceedings of a public meeting held oe vahlow subserip- 
tions to meet the heavy losses sustained pe the workmen, that they 
were wholly cateanted. With the ho reventing a similar 
calamity. the SCEPTRE LIFE AND - RE ASSURANCE 
SOCIE TY will grant to the persons employed in the above manu. 
feptory,, ap apd in all other manufactories throuzhout the empire, 
Fire: Pjicies for small sums; and, in order to afford every facility 
to assurers, will Ecepent the foremen of such establishments special 
agents of the Society. Prospectuses, and al! other information, 
may be had of the Managing Director, at the Offices, 27, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


ai oOo, 
UARANTEE OF RENTS 

TO LANDLORDS, OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRUS. 
TEES, and OTHERS.—Owners of Property can have their Rents 
and Incomes guaranteed to them on a day certain, whether the 
sime shall then have been collected or not; or a certain income 
from property for a fixed period, whether wholly occupied or not. 

Rents collected without guar: , the amount being paid over 
immediately it is collected. 

Owners of property travelling or residing ant ree or in the 
country, can have the amounts of their rents remitted tothem, or 
psid to their bankera, or other direction; thus enabling them to 
draw upon their accounts + pam ya of’ yond ae pry? 

Particulars and forms of progeat to he obtained at the office of 
THE RENT GUARANTEE IETY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, London. 

ates 0) 








K 
No ch aot or nt rear or ~ expenses of any kind. 
wa REDERICK TwY NAM, Kesident Director. 
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Ip INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 
5 other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Halls 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c., Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a high , A decorative character and 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearths, 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, W pitetione and ¢ papenenee 
Tiles ae Boe Dairies, and re n Ranges be had in 

variety at r Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, mBlackfriars-b on 


London, and at their Manufactory,Stoke-upon-Trent,Staftordshire. 


Py HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS, of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 
pattern. 

COWLEY, KENT, and ESSEX BRICKS; ey” Yellow and 
Pale Malm Seconds, Cutters, Paviors, Shippers, &e. ko. 

KENTISH RAG STONE of the finest quality, and of the blue 
tinge so much approyed by Architects, can now be supplied at a 
reduction in price of about 10 per cent. 

Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington-crescent, 

Newington Butts. 


RICKS! BRICKS!! BRICKS!!! — 


To save postages and letter writing to the numerous enqui- 
ries, L. DAVIS takes this medium to uaint his friends that 
his Common Stocks and Place are all sold: he has only on hand 
about one million Washed, aad some Pavi ors. 

L. DAVIS is preparing for a large make this zou. and is ready 
to treat with parties for ce quantity in reason at oes rice to be 
a J, and thus prevent disappointment and u necrtaings. — 
Plumstead-park Brick-fields, near the Royal Arsenal, Wool 


RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to offer 
his BRICKS, whieh are of oy quality, at the followin 
low prices; and as his fields are only a quarter of an hour's 
from the City, H. PD. earnestly —— purchasers will favour him 


ad 














i a visit, in order to inspect his stock and to judge for them- 
selves :— 
Marle cutters ........0000055 --. S48 Per Thousand. 
Yellow secouds ..... - Se - 
Pale seconds...... PG ” 





. = ” 


Pic 
Delivered within Two miles of the fields 


Marie place, half-washed stocks, and Le ce ey at equally low 
prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and un iy free 
from defects ; a very large proportion of the stock being wuitable 
for external faci Apply to HENRY DODD and Co., at the 
Countinz-house, Hox on tirickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rose- 
ed pit a of approved quality 
. mstantly on sale, upon reasonable terms; this sand, from its not 
any saline matter, is Gcenovloiesh to be preferable to 





HE ‘PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
nerrEe. and CARR, 
Owners of Cranfard’s Patents, and Successors to 
THE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 

query Haber or 0 ee PG sina, oe or corrugated, vd roofing 
or Gas Pi in ire of a ttering, 
Hooping, &c. Wholesale, rea . and for ex tea ™ ne 

WORKS—AiL sirance tothe BIRMINGHAM. 

san 

LONDON OFFICe, 3. MANSION-HOUSE PLACE. 


j RON BUILDING and ROOFING 


RKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. late of ¢Sothwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
for rtaliway sation, La ay og ie pore age tna 
01 ad ca a] . 
= bobs ry m buildings, gas-works. 





ATENTER 
Of the carat Tron PB nny Girders, and 7 oors. 
LON DON— Office, 34, Cornhi pronent ie 


THE CORRUG ATED and GALVANIZED 


IRON 
)RTABLE BUILDING, A 
NASMYTH'S PATENT FLOORING, ROOFING, AND 
Offices, €5, Gracee, h-street, 

4+ tiowof archi son of the Patentes of Corrugated Tron, calls 
Engi to his List of Prices, 

ich, consistently with reo workmanship. are extromety low. 
Models of the patent iron floori or not, and girders ; 
, ) Sane of roofs, on r principles, may be on 


wings of the iron lighthouse spoken of in the Times 
pom Ay ER for February 8th), ae Se ate 
to firms of the nighest class can he given. 


For SALE, at a small ‘Premium, an import- 


ant MECHANICAL INVENTION, of 
whereby large Profits may be realised, and no ig ouiay re — 
Grove. 


toh further particulars apply to ©. E. 4, Elm 

















river sand, 





TO BRICKMAKERS. nian 

ANTED, 150,000 Sound STOCKS, and 

100,000 PL ACE BRICKS, to be landed at Hommerst th- 

bridge. Cash on delivery.—Apply. to Mr. RuSS8, 4, St. James’s- 
place, Hampstead-road. 





7 
[RE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION— 
FOX and BARRETTS ae ae bial og ML ee ance 
of fire-proof construction is shown by the reeen d re- 
turns of fires in London during the me by year, by w im it 
that there is a considerable increase as compared with 
jan 3 ae number actually exceeding 1,000, or an average of three 


PT his Yesult affords strong corrohoration of a fact st ated o 
high authority, THAT NO BUILDING IN WHIC BER 
JOISTS ARE USED Is PRACTICALLY SECU zt Me 
THE DANGER OF FIKE: and when to this fact it is added 
that timber is also table to dry-rot and the ravages of insects and 
vermin, for which it affords a madly harbour, the mischief arising 
from its extensive as will be sufficiently 
It becomes, then, worth the attention oft Sens who are interested 
in balding, t to inquire whether materials of an im hable natu 
cannot be su seneiianed fee os the constants i in tors 
io and at — a 
pn a of bees os of onl ¢ classes, eit fn f 
ion, upon the above poured egutemn. in whieh er 
of rolled or cast-iron, are substituted for timber, Saad a 
= — cture of eonsrete, adapted ¢ to receive a gur- 
9 
Amens the buildin; Ay — a in progress in London on this 
a deths ral an 


system is the Baw 4 G Baa extensive FO- 
ey Ap ey IS ee PRIVATE 
of t] _— a as for 

DWELLING-HO arya tanita CES, WAREHOUSES, &e. it pos- 


ayy hes Fp ee 
A deta’ pment system, estimates, and all further 
Se cbtataed otenelinetn to the Proprietor of 


. BARRETT (late F. RRETT), 

—_— 12, A paper iings, Adel 4 oiphi hie or 
ee et a a build aaa , an! 
where specimens ofthe rolled iron folate way Ve seca? 


without involvi 
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